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NEWS OF THE WEKK. 
ee 
‘Lge thought alone sprang to the mind when the 
result of the French elections was announced—“ Is it 
England threw off her old War Government 
France, 


too late ? ” 
and all that it stood for in the autumn of 1922. 
owing to her rigid system of five-year parliaments, has 
had to wait until the spring of 1924, and while she 
waited Europe has been sinking. The defeated nations 
got their liberal governments directly after the War, and 
how in Germany, at the very moment when the liberal 
spirit has won in France, the tide has turned and a 
reactionary Nationalism is in the ascendant. Who can 
doubt that if the present French elections had occurred 
at the same time as the fall of the old Coalition in 
England, Europe would now be well on her way to 
recovery ? Last week, in writing on Mr. MacDonald’s 
task in foreign polities, we said :— 

“The coming French elections will give us 
whether he can possibly succeed. If they show 


an indication 
any tendency 





@6ea ec 


towards the Left, it is just possible that he may; if, however, 
| I'rance follows the example of Germany and returns an even 
stronger Bloc National, it is doubtful whether there will bo 
anything left for Great Britain to do on the Continent of Europe.”’ 
Mr. MacDonald has got the chance which we almost 
feared to hope for him last week. It is only, let us 
remember, a chance. There are many adverse factors. 
The sands of European ruin are running out, but a 


chance it is. 


x * x: * 


The success of the Cartel des Gauches has been quite 
unexpected in extent. It was calculated before the 
elections that eighty seats would have to be won from 
the Bloc National in order to put the Left on equal 
terms with it in the new Chamber. But no one expected 
that the Left could win so many. One hundred seats 
have been won. Nothing more difficult than to 
express exactly the results of a French election, but the 
following table may give a rough idea of the new 





is 


| position :— 
| Left. 
Radicals and Radical- 
Socialists 
Socialists 
Republican 
Commiunists 


1} 


R ight. 
Conservatives .. in 

Moderate Republicans 37 
Left Republicans .. 92 
Independent Radicals 34 


127 
1OL 
3u 
29 


Socialists 


296 


o7 


-/ 


Nomiially the thirty-four Independent Radicals might 
be considered deputies of the Left and not of the Right, 
but they are probably Poincarists in foreign policy, 
which is, after all, the only important issue from the 
British point of view, and so should be given to the 
Right. Again, it is more than doubtful if the twenty- 
nine Communists will be of any service to the Left, 
and if their votes are subtracted from it, it will be secn 
that they reduce the total to 267—seven less than the 
combined votes of the parties of the Right (274). From 
these figures it will be seen how closely balanced will 
be the new French Chamber. 


% ok ae *K 


The success of the Left is attributable to many things. 
In the fitst place the poll was a large one. Eighty-five 

per cent. of the electorate voted, as against 70 per cent. 
| in 1919. But, of course, the main element has been 
the formation of the Cartel des Gauches, by which, 
in the great majority of constituencies, the parties of the 
Left have presented a united front, instead of competing 
disastrously against each other as at the last election. 
For even in 1919 the Left had an actual majority of 
Indeed, it does not seem as 


votes cast in their favour. 
if the turnover of votes has been anything comparable 
to the turnover in representation. A decidedly humorous 
feature of the elections has been that the Poincarist 
Press has suddenly discovered that the electoral system 
which their party reimposed only a few months ago is 
grossly unfair, and must be revised immediately. It 
has often been said that if the partics of the Left 
obtained a majority in the new Chamber, one of their 
first acts would be to revive the “ Procés ” of M. Caillaux. 
It will be interesting to see if, after ail, M. Herriot, the 
present leader of the Radical-Socialists, will really be 
in such a very great hurry to do this. 
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M. Poincaré will in all probability carry on till the 
Chamber meets on June Ist, but will resign just before 
meeting the Deputies. We discuss the probable reactions 
of the elections on French foreign policy, and so on 
the whole relationship between this country and France, 
in our first leading artiele. Here we can only warn our 
readers against too much optimism. Nothing is more 
dangerous to prophesy than how a French deputy will 
vote or how the groups will arrange themselves in a 
new Chamber. Even if a Government of the Left is 
formed, we must remember that it will have all 
the great organs of the Paris Press against it, and 
will depend on an extremely slender majority in 
the Chamber. It is certain that it will be assailed 
with the greatest violence if it attempts the least 
divergence from M. Poincaré’s foreign policy. Thus, 
sensational developments like the immediate evacuation 
of the Ruhr are more than unlikely. 

* * - * 

It is not thus that we may expect to reap the benefits 
of the change in French opinion. It is rather that the 
whole atmosphere of the negotiations has changed. 
M. Poincaré has cancelled his visit to Chequers on the 
19th, but it is certain that whoever succeeds him must, 
sooner or later, meet Mr. MacDonald ecither in England 
or in France. It is then, with the resumption of schemes 
for putting into operation the Dawes Report, that we 
may hope to find a very different situation. After all, 
M. Poincaré accepted the principle of the Dawes Report 
in theory. Thus it should not prove at all impossible 
for the new French Government to accept it in fact 
and assist in putting it into practice. M. Poincaré will 


hardly be able to attack it for doing what he himself | 


always said he would do. Much will now depend upon 
the attitude of Germany. We sincerely trust that the 
result of the French elections will be to strengthen the 
hands of those in favour of whole-hearted acceptance 
of the Dawes Report. It is hard to believe that the 
Nationalist Party in Germany will really, in the end, 
stand in, the way of a settlement based on that Report 
which can do so much for Germany, and the failure of 
which would spell an inevitable ruin. 

* bal * * 

The King and Queen of Rumania have been popular 
figures in London during the week, and we hope that 
they have found their visit as agreeable as the whole 
nation desired that it should be. Behind this royal 
visit there are rumours of the intentions of the Rumanian 
Government with regard to a loan. Rumania might 
get money from us, or she might get it from France. 
To judge from the experience of the past few years, 
France’s terms would be arduous and would exact 
certain military obligations from Rumania. From that 
point of view it is desirable that Great Britain rather 
than France should lend the money. But if we lend it, 
what would the present Rumanian Prime Minister, 
M. Bratianu, do with it? He has been talking lately of 
reorganizing the Army and asserting the Rumanian 
claim to Bessarabia. We heartily agree that Rumania 
ought to have Bessarabia, but Englishmen would not 
willingly put up money for indefinite military purposes, 
or indeed for any military purposes, so long as justice 
could be obtained in any other way. 

* * ca * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Baldwin 
move® that it was inexpedient, in the midst of the present 
distresses, to remove the McKenna Duties of 1915. He 
said that he regarded the question entirely from the point 


of view of employment. He showed that while more and 


more cars had been bought in this country, the amount 
of home-made cars bought as against imported cars had 








a 
increased, and the result was that we had greatly ; 

proved employment in the motor trade, and at Pe ” 
time were drawing a substantial revenue. He “ae 
to say that the Financial Secretary to the Treasury ge a 
to think that if the motor manufacturers went in hea 
production all would be well. But in production = 
large scale the whole difference between profit and ts 
really lay in the overhead charges, and to get , 
production it was essential to have security of market m 
order to bring the overhead charges down to the minimy : 
In conclusion Mr. Baldwin appealed “ not to the a 
lectuals,” but to the manual workers in the Labour Party 
Were they really satisfied that they were going to hel 
their fellows in the works? For his own part, he thous 
that the abolition of the duties was one of the stupidest 
things that had ever been done. 

* * * * 

Mr. Snowden seemed to be much disconcerted by thy 
reasonableness of Mr. Baldwin’s speech, which he des. 
cribed as a “ milk-and-watery” production. He op, 
gratulated the Unionists on their interest in the problem 
of unemployment, “so very recently developed ms 
taunt which not unnaturally missed fire. The Chancellor's 
main points were that the men in the motor trade hag 
been intimidated into signing petitions against th 
removal of the duties, that Mr. Morris had grossly exagger. 
ated both the number of men he employed and th 
number of cars he held in stock, and that the duties kept 
the price of cars high, and destroyed the incentive to lowe; 
production costs. Mr. William Graham wound up the 
Debate for the Government. In the division, the motion 
was defeated by 65 votes—317 for the Government, and 


252 against. 





* ok * os 


There has undoubtedly been much _ reprehensible 
exaggeration on both sides about the McKenna Duties, 
We have always maintained that one of the chief dangers 
in imposing a tariff is the difficulty of taking it off, and 
this view has been thoroughly confirmed. In our opinion 
this is not the moment to remove the duties, becaus: 
stability is the paramount necessity. For this reason 
alone we regret the decision of the Government. As 
regards the Debate itself, Mr. Baldwin spoke with the 
sympathy and understanding he always displays whe 
dealing with an industrial issue. Mr. Snowden showed 
once more that he is at heart a doctrinaire Liberal o 
the old school. There is a fundamental difference in his 
outlook and that of the Prime Minister, superficial) 
revealed by his affectionate and sympathetic attitude 
towards the Liberals, as opposed to the Prime Ministers 
obvious preference for the Unionists. His speech was 
not very successful, and Mr. Graham, who paid a tribut 
to Mr. Baldwin’s restraint and moderation in # 
atmosphere of reckless exaggeration, was much mor 
effective. Sir Edward Grigg voted with the Unionis's 
He would be a valuable addition to their ranks. 

* * * * 

The Government have taken no further action | 
connexion with the Irish Boundary. It is reported thi! 
they may ask Sir Robert Borden to be Chairman © 
the Commission. Tle Commission, however, could n° 
bring about a settlement unless Northern Irelew 
appointed a Commissioner. Mutual consent is the h 
peaceful, the only reasonable, the only possible wa 
out of the difficulty. Mr. Cosgrave’s argument thé 


Northern Ireland, by refusing to appoint a Com 


missioner, automatically ceases to have the right | 
© ‘ . ] 
stand outside the Treaty of 1922, is not tenabl 


Happily there are some signs that an arrangemet! 


between Irishmen themselves is not quite out of th 


question. Sir James Craig is always reasonable. 14s 
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he spoke of agreement between North and 
only solution, and added :— 
I desire a proper and enduring settlement that 
ason to attain it. My wish for a settlement 
t and so real that if an agreement of the kind I have 
Fd could pe reached, even at the expense of my dropping 
- blic life, I would be willing to make even that sacrifice. 
* OK ot 


saturday 
South as the 


«So strongly do. 
{will do anything =O 


§ 50 

descr! 

out of pu 
Last week we pointed out that the Free State could 
+ logically demand what she regards as a strict fulfil- 
yt 10g J 7 : : 

“ a of the Treaty in respect of the Boundary and yet 


st scrap of paper that part of the Treaty which 


his rulings, because under no other conditions is con- 
stitutional procedure practicable or even conceivable. 
The House of Commons has many new and inexperienced 
Members, and this is the most important lesson for them 
to learn. All parties lose in the long run by not sup- 
porting the Chair. 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Wheatley 
| announced that the Government will propose a housing 
subsidy of £9 per house for forty years, and ask the local 
authorities to pay £4 10s. per house, as compared with the 





regard a5 @ 
deals with 
But it is not only in the case of the 
the Free State is not keeping the Treaty. 
Treaty the Army of the Free State is restricted to a 


her obligation to share in the National Debt. 
National Debt that 


f the British Army. As everyone knows, the 
Free State Army at present greatly exceeds the per- 
sitted number. We can see many reasons why it Is 
jesirable that the Free State should have such an Army 
as she has now got—for the all-important purpose, for 
one thing, of trying to keep order. On the merits of 
the case it would be unfair to raise any objection ; but 
the fact remains that the Treaty is not being literally 
observed, and this one reason the more why 
Wr. Cosgrave’s argument about the literal observance of 


size 0 


I 
I 


1S 


the Treaty has very little meaning. 

* * * 
May 8th, 
expressed 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, 
Mr. Ammon, the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
the sympathy of the Government with the resolutions 
The 


(onference on Naval Disarmament. Government 


The 


the American suggestion “ with great pleasure.” 


whole question of armaments. 
a a * * 

In the House of Commons on Friday, May 9th, when 
Mr. Buchanan’s Seottish Home Rule Bill was debated, 
a most uproarious and discreditable challenge was 
directed against the authority of the Speaker. Mr. 
Buchanan’s Bill provides for a single-chamber parliament 
in Scotland, and for the retention of Scottish representa- 
tion at Westminster. Even the most ardent friends of 
the Bill cannot have supposed that such an important 
matter could be settled by a Private Member’s Bill, 
but apparently Mr. Buchanan and his supporters hoped 
that the principle of the Bill would be accepted and that 
then it would be referred to a Select Committee which 
would advise the Government. At the beginning of the 
Debate the Speaker had intended, as he himself admitted, 
to accept the closure in order that a division might take 
place. During the Debate, however, he changed his 
mind, partly no doubt owing to the successful attempt 
to refuse a hearing to Sir Robert Horne, who is himself 
a Scottish Member and has as good a right as anyone 
in the House to speak on Scottish subjects. 

* * * * 

When the Speaker would not accept the closure some 
of the Scottish Members were guilty of such a violent 
demonstration and such unbridled language-—some of it 
lirected against the Speaker himself—that we think it 
is fair to say that the House of Commons had never before 
witnessed such a scene. The Speaker’s impartiality is 
beyond all question. There is net a shadow of doubt 
that he arrived at his decision for what seemed to him 
cogent and honourable reasons. Not even the Speaker 
himself pretends that he is infallible; but one of the 
first duties of the House is to support his authority, 
Whatever private convictions may be disappointed by 





Under the | 


ertain size Which is to bear a strict preportion to the | 
Cette salen 


nassed by the American Senate in favour of a further | 
could not yet announce their plans, but they had noted | 


Prime Minister wants, we believe, a conference on the | 


| £6 and £3 respectively, for twenty years, of the last Govern- 

ment’s scheme. This will give the building trade security 
| for a very long time at great expense to the public, and 
| we are entitled to ask for a much better return from the 
industry in the way of increased man-power and quicker 
building than either the Trade Unions allow or the Govern- 
| ment are seriously attempting to exact. The Government 
| are not fairly subordinating a particular interest to the 
gencral good. We may add here that in Committee A 
the Rents Bill has been abandoned after fifteen confused 
| meetings, during which the Government have never 
| defined their attitude towards the Bill. 


} 





| At the Mansion House on Thursday, May 8th, Mr. 
| Morgenthau, who was formerly American Ambassador at 
| Constantinople, made a moving appeal on behalf of the 
| Greek refugees. He said that the only thing in history 
| like the present situation in Greece was the exodus of the 
| Jews. Over a million people living in homes that had 
| belonged to their race for over a thousand years were 
suddenly expelled from Turkish territory. Thousands ot 
| them disappeared ; the rest were thrown upon the shores 
of Greece. There are still in Greece half a million Chris- 
| tians living in desolation and hunger, the intensity of 

which cannot be matched elsewhere in the world. The 
| League of Nations Refugees Settlement Commission is 
| doing its utmost to settle them in permanent occupations, 
but its funds cannot be used for charitable relief. In 
| the intermediate stage private charity is the only way. 
| The British Relief Societies are at present able to relieve 

less than one-tenth of those in desperate need. A 

refugee can be kept alive for 13d. a day. The Imperiai 
| War Relief Fund, General Buildings, Aldwych, earnestly 


| begs for help. 


* * * * 

| At midnight last Sunday Waterloo Bridge was closed 
lto traffic. The serious subsidence of one of the piers 
| had become worse rather rapidly—certainly more rapidly 
| than had been expected—and the L.C.C. announced that 
| both as a precaution and in order to hasten the repairs 
|the bridge must be closed. The resulting congestion in 
| the other streets which lead across the river is a proof 
| to every eye how much greater care and foresight than 
have ever been practised in the past are necessary when 
dealing with the traffic problem. A single weak arch 
We have no doubt ourselves 
that more bridges will be needed. Above all, one is 
needed between Blackfriars and Waterloo. Motor tratiic, 
multiplied beyond all expectation, and extremely heavy 
| vehicles have introduced problems that could not have 
| been foreseen even ten years The authorities 
la ‘aling with this problem are too numerous and too 
| jealous. A supreme authority with all the necessary 
| powers must be chosen or invented without delay. 


throws us into confusion ! 





ago, 


| * * = * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100 % ; Thursday 
week, 100§ ; a year ago, 101 
8} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 775; 
T ay k, 773 ; year ago, 79 {;. 
Thursday week, 773; a year ago, i 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<—_—— 
FRANCE—THE TWO NATIONS. 


—— are, and there always have been, and as 

far as political vision can extend there always will 
be,two French Nations. There is the nation of Richelicu, 
of Louis XIV., of Napoleon—the Nation of glory and 
grandeur, of political and military greatness, of aggression 
and domination. Opposed to it in every part and section 
of France, and perhaps also in every French heart, is 
another and wholly different Nation—the Nation of 
peaceful ease and quiet living, the Nation of the toiling, 
land-loving, land-hungering peasant, the Nation of the 
ton beurgeois. It is a Nation self-centred and _ self- 
esteeming, but happy and anxious above all things to 
be let alone, to live and let live, in peace and plenty 
if possible, in peace and quiet at any rate. That was 
the Nation of which Goldsmith wrote when he focussed 
the French people in a couplet :— 

“They please, are pleased; they give to get esteem, 
Till seeming blest, they grow to what they seem.” 

That, too, was the France of Louis XVI., one of the most 
typical and most popular of Frenchmen. Though he 
ended his life on the scaffold, he exactly represented the 
second nation. That, again, was the France of Louis 
Philippe, though he represented it less well. In the 
noblest sense of all, and though she was a soldier, the 
Maid of Orleans was the symbol of the second Nation. 

Between these two Nations the pendulum of power 
and representation has always swung. Now one, now 
the other, has prevailed. A sense of anxiety, of rest- 
lessness sometimes reaching to panic has always belonged 
to both and has previded the impulse. Fear of foreign 
aggression and of external interference has again and 
again sent France fiying into the arms of great soldiers 
and Imperially-minded rulers. Again, detestation of 
war’s alarms and of waste, worry and extravagance has 
urged her to overthrow her War-Lords and Rois Soleils, 
and to allow the people to sit once more under their own 
olives and fig trees, to work their ploughlands and to 
prune their vines. 

Last Sunday we witnessed a typical swing from the 
first to the second Nation. Ever since the War France 
had been in the hands of those who represent the first 
Nation, with the results that the world has seen. Appar- 
ently with acquiescence, but in reality, as we now know, 
with a growing sense of distrust and even of indignation, 
France has pursued the path of aggressive Imperialism. 
We beheld in action the France that takes material 
guarantees at every step, that trusts to nothing but the 
sword of the soldier, or the Machiavellian policy and the 
craft of the statesman. Whatever may have been the 
personal views of that man of steel and phosphorus, of 
denaturalized blood and mechanical heart-beats, M. 
Poincaré was the instrument of those who dreamt the 
dreams of Louvois and Louis XIV., of Napoleon and of 
Talleyrand. The policy for which they stood, and 
which they believed France would endorse, was to 
dominate Europe by her arms, by her skilful alliances, 
by the destruction of all who might cross her path, 
by the patronage, military and financial, of the smaller 
nations who would enlist under her banners, and finally 
by the sinister and dangerous policy of training and 
arming black soldiers to maintain the French hegemony 
of Europe. That policy has been swept away by the 
emergence of the second France. The men who stood 
for this delirious dream of Empire have gone like shadows 
on the grass. Frange has shown that she liked not the 





/and an exaggerated Nationalism. What the elections 
; mean, in terms of action, is, in the first place, a change oj 








security which they so madly offered her. In this vi 
by the second Nation every true friend of Seana 
rejoice. We believed that the Government of M. Poines 
were not only on the wrong road, morally, politi oo 
and financially, but that they did not represent the a 7 
any more than the interests of France. For takin . 
view we were assailed with a passion that seems ridic ‘ 
in the light of Sunday’s elections. However, it “ 
unimportant matter whether an English paper was rol 
or wrong in its diagnosis, and we are perfectly con a 
as no doubt our readers will be, with the result. and. 
make no further attempt to justify ourselves, 
Our contemporary, L’Qeuvre, by the way, has described 
this victory in one of its posters as a victory of Joan of Arp 
It must not be supposed, however, that there wil] he 
sudden or cataclysmic change in French Foreign pol 
No true friend of France, or of Europe, or of a lasting 
settlement, will expect the French people to give up their 
claim to ample reparations, or to bring about a sudden and 
sensational evacuation of the Ruhr. Any demand for 
such action would throw France into a panic, and pre babh 
mean another swing of the pendulum towards militarisy 


tent, 
» and need 


any 
ley, 


atmosphere. They mean a willingness to proceed on soun( 
and reasonable lines, and above all, to maintain the 
essential spirit of the Entente—the spirit of justic 
rather than of aggression, of common sense rather thay 
of fear. Britain, Belgium, and Italy, with the best wil 
in the world, of late found it quite impossible to tak 
common action with the Government of M. Poincaré. 
and thus the Entente was paralyzed. Now we not only 
hope, but have firm ground for believing, that the pressun 
which caused this paralysis will be relieved, and that w 
can get back to the region of sanity. The reaction o 
Germany will, we believe, be as beneficial as it is in thy 
case of the Allies. This does not mean that the Germans, 
when they review the situation, will come to the conclu- 
sion that they can now do anything they like, or at any 
rate, get better terms than they have a right to get. 0; 
the contrary, it will, we believe, make them see that they 
must be, not less, but more reasonable and more moderat 
in their demands. Of late they have felt, in a sens 
though in a bad and dangerous sense, that they wen 
masters of the situation. Now, however, that th 
Allies will be able to adopt a sound and just joint policy, 
the Germans will feel that they must abandon all attempts 
to play off one Power against another, or to adopt any 
type of Machiavellian tactics. In a word, all Europ 
should now feel that we can have a reasonable settlement, 
and that it behoves everyone to make sacrifices for tha! 
settlement. 

After the tremendous sacrifices that we have alread) 
made, we cannot be expected to play a part which woul 
be condemned by business people as one of foolis! 
generosity. We ought, however, to be willing to tah 
the lead and set the example in a policy which m: 
be described as that of a wise self-denia!. 4s 
to America, we can only say that we believe th 
the best—perhaps the only—way to bring her into thi 
settlement is for the nations of Europe to show that the) 
not only mean business in the matter of Peace, but tha’ 
they have no intention of taking advantage, either 0! 
America’s wealth, or of America’s secure isolation from 
European troubles. America obtained these advantages 
by no trickery and by no sinister means, but solely by the 
operation of natural causes, and Europe has ne right to 
try to force her into any particular path by accusatiors 
of selfishness or hard-heartedness. Whatever Americ 
does, she must do on her own initiative. 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 
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cece 
_—_ 


LORD BEAVERBROOK—THE 
CENSOR. 


ORD BEAVERBROOK, in the last number of 
the Sunday Express, dealt with our protest in 
regard to his attacks on Mr. Baldwin. As Lord Beaver- 
hrook seems to expect, indeed demands, an answer, 
he shall have it. First, let me deal with the side of the 


matter Which concerns me individually. 
na 

Lore : a 
calling me “the mildest of men. I gather, however, 





leader of the Conservative Party, are they entitled to 
suppose that he will look after their interests? If they 
are not entitled to hold this view why is his name men- 
tioned at all? Mr. Baldwin looks after the policy- 
holders who trust him or he does not. There is no 
middle way. And either answer to the question would 
confound Mr. Strachey.” Surely the most perfect example 
of begging the question ever exhibited! It should be 
preserved as a unique specimen in a Museum of Fallacies. 


| It is a most apt proof of how a specially shrewd business 


| Beaverbrook has paid me the compliment of | 
| dialectic in the heat of personal pique, and of that most 


that he is much disappointed to find that I do not always | 
| the belief that he knows how to “ score.” Lord Beaver- 


act up to his ideal. When he expected me to be “ de- 
i ful, ingenuous and polite,” he found me, to use 
symptoms of journalistic hypocrisy. He was evidently 
- astounded and as shocked as was Lady Catherine 
De Burgh when Miss Elizabeth Bennet showed a spirit 
ot to be expected in one of her position. He evidently 
feels as astonished as if a dog which he expected to wag 
its tail and exhibit signs of a friendly imbecility had 
crowled and shown its teeth. Such conduct seems as 
repre thensible es it was totally unexpected. He could not 
have believed it possible if he had not seen it. A nice, 
niet animal like that, too! It shows one can never trust 


, f 
that breed . 


‘ own words, “ strange” and “ violent,” and showing | 


man can go wrong when he plunges into controversial 
dangerous and deceptive incentive to amateur effort, 


brook describes the functions and position of a chairman 
of a board of directors or of a managing director, and 
then says, in effect, Does Mr. Strachey really have the 
impertinence to pretend that a man who takes an office 


| of this sort is not responsible to the policy-holders ? 


But if so, how can he find time honestly to discharge the 
duties of Leader of the Opposition ? The answer, of 
course, to all this is that the policy-holders, whose 
representatives offered Mr. Baldwin the Vice-Presidency, 
made that offer on the understanding that he would 
not have to work or to be paid, but that he could act 
as a kind of ornament to the Institution after a custom 


| well understood in Seotland, i.¢., to act as the King or 


| am sorry, very sorry, to have disappointed Lord | 
tutions. The whole thing is a mare’s nest, as Lord 


Beaverbrook, especially when he desired to be so nice 
and so aged and I will try my very best in my answer 
to regain something of my character for mildness. If I 
cannot ile | reach Lord Beaverbrook’s standard in 
the matter of la politesse—it is clearly a very exacting 
one--I will, at any rate, not be violent or show those 
signs of association with low companions which he lays 
tomy charge in a tone reminiscent of the Sunday School 
classroom, 

I will take his indictment point by point. In the 
first place he asserts that I have attacked him because 
he attacked Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. As a matter of 
fact, the Spectator fwlly conceded his right to attack 
Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. We had openly and faithfully 
attacked that leadership ourselves. What we objected 
to was the unfair and personal character of the attack 
on Mr. Baldwin, 7.e., the manner and method of the 
criticism. We also condemned for their manner the 
attacks of the auxiliaries who supported and augmented 
Lord Beaverbrook’s almost diurnal disconsideration of 
Mr. Baldwin. ‘Take the accusation that Mr. Baldwin’s 
“acceptance of a Directorship” in a Scottish Life 
Insurance Mutual Society would “ distract him from 
his arduous task as Leader of the Opposition.” And 
then Lord Beaverbrook, with all the bouncing pride of 


Prince of Wales does in the case of many public Insti- 


Beaverbrook would have soon found out if he had taken 


the trouble to verify his references and to study his 


documents. Instead, however, of looking up the 
matter, he let the desire to injure a man with whom 


| he was angry and wanted to “down” lead him! A 


the amateur logician, proceeds to spit us on the horns | 
| position as for a City Company to make him a liveryman, 


of his dilemma. ‘* Obviously a real Directorship would 
0 distract him.’”’” But suppose the Spectator is right 
and that the Vice-Presidency in question is not an active 


directorship, but only an honorary post which carries | 
| I presume his father. 


n0 work and no emolument. Why, then my turpitude, 
it appears, is as great as ever! The Vice-Presidency 
under the glamour of Lord Beaverbrook’s touch becomes 
a high position in a business “ concern” with work and 
responsibility. ‘“‘Is Mr. Baldwin responsible to the 
poliey-holders, or is he not ?”” Next comes a lurid picture 
of the dreadful deception practised upon these poor 
unhappy policy-holders, who thought they had got a 
teally good thing in their unremunerated Vice-President, 
and in reality had got only a dummy. 

“If they invest in the company [as a matter of fact 
they cannot invest in it as there are no shareholders] on 
seeing the honoured name of the ex-Premier and a 


“ 


Directorship connected with the name of a_ politician 
always has a suggestion of prejudice. But a Vice- 
President=a Director! When, then, Lord Beaverbrook 
saw that Mr. Baldwin had become a Vice-President of 
a Company he gave the rein to his imagination and his 
temper and screamed “ Director!” “ Betrayer of your 
party!” and the like, just as he bawls “ Hypocrite” after 
me. lie, I suppose, thought it was likely to give pain 
and annoyance—in both cases, as it happened, erroneously. 
If Lord Beaverbrook had acted with a little less heat 
and a little more discernment, and had studied the facts 

instead of assuming them, he would have seen that the 
policy-holders must have known guite well what their 
representatives had done when they invited Mr. Baldwin 
to be their Vice-President. He would also have found out 
that the Insurance Society was a mutual Association for 
Insurance without shareholders and that the policy- 
holders could, in any case, only take in themselves. 
Further, he would have feund out that it was as natura! 
a thing for them to ask Mr. Baldwin to take an honorary 





or a Vice-Treasurer or Vice-Warden. He had a close 
family connexion with the Scottish Equitable. I noie 
that one of the Directors in 15898 was a Mr. Baldwin—- 


Frankly, Lord Beaverbrook is talking nonsense. If 
Mr. Baldwin had been Prime Mirister instead of a Leader 


| of the Opposition—a purely voluntary, unpaid, unoflicial 
| post be it remembered—it might be relevant to say that 


| 


he should not have any connexion, direct or indireci, 
with business. 

The Spectater has always been strongly opposed to the 
holding of any form of active Directorship by a Minister 
of the Crown. In our strictest moments of Political Puri- 
tanism we have, however, never dreamt of denying to the 


| Leaders of the Opposition the right to hold whatever posts 


they liked in the business world—provided, of course, 
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that they vacated them on taking office. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s sudden super-scrupulousness Jeaves us gasping. 
But to attempt to “ boo” Mr. Baldwin out of the leader- 
ship of the Unionist Party, not because he is alleged to be 
a bad leader, but because he holds an honorary post in 
a Mutual Insurance Society, is ridiculous. As well say 
that Lord Beaverbrook must not write leading articles 
in the Sunday Express because he is a Baron and a 
Member of the Legislature ! 

I wish most sincerely that I could induce Lord Beaver- 
brook to think the matter out in a mood of cool isolation, 
and free from personal prejudice. I have a great respect 
for his intellectual acumen. I am sure that if he could 
manage to do what I suggest he would see that he 
has built up his case on a foundation of sandy paradox. 
Lord Beaverbrook should begin by applying the principles 


he sets up for Mr. Baldwin’s condemnation to his own | 


case. He was made a Member of the Legislature under 
a system long at work in our political life. Pope in his 
day described it with a poignant neatness which, in 
another context would, I am sure, have delighted Lord 


Beaverbrook. The poet analyzes the creation of a Peer | 


in the following terms: ‘ He foams a Patriot to subside 
a Peer.” 

" * 

The recipient of a peerage has always been expected 
to stop foaming, and to subside into the duties of 
legislating and sitting on Committees. But Lord 
3eaverbrook has not heeded the implied obligation. 
Hie has been foaming ever since—more profusely 


indeed as a Peer than he did in the Patriot stage. | 


Since he entered the Second Chamber he has been 
specially active. Indeed, he has provided himself with a 
Sunday, a week-day, and now an evening pulpit. But 
Lord Beaverbrook would feel very much aggrieved, and, 
in my opinion, rightly so, if some hostile critic were 
to insist that he had no right to be both a proprietor 
or leader writer or editor and a legislator, and to demand 
that he should either devote his whole time to the duties 
of a legislator, or tothose of a Publicist. He would, that is, 
reject with indignation any attempt to impale him on the 
dilemma that he was either imposing on his readers by 
remaining a Peer or else neglecting his duties as a legis- 
lator by writing for the Press. He would say that the 
dilemma was a piece of hypocritical nonsense, that 
his duties as a Peer were purely honorary, that he seldom, 
if ever, went near the Upper House, and that it was 
absurd to suppose that his Peerage made him either a 
bad Publicist or a bad Peer. Yet Lord Beaverbrook 
grows so zealously angry as to lose all sense of proportion 
in his endeavour to impale Mr. Baldwin with his two- 
pronged fork in an analogous case. 

One word more by way of postscript. I find as I 
read this over that I have forgotten to correct Lord 
Beaverbrook’s assumption that { wrote the leader in 
last Saturday’s Spectator, to which he so strongly objects. 
As it happens I did not write it. 
the point is unimportant, as my responsibility is absolute. 


I instructed the writer, I passed his proof, and I entirely | 
Still, it is | 


agreed with the substance of his remarks. 
worth while to record the actual facts as to authorship. 
J. St. Log Srracuey, 


. ~rweyn x 7 
THE NEXT AMERICAN PRESIDENT, 
By Frank R. Kent or tue Baltimore Sun. 
} even a general way there is in American history 

no parallel to the present political situation. A | 
Presidential campaign of quite the character of the one 
now opening cannot be recalled by any living politician. 
Kew would want to. Let me briefly present the high 


I admit, however, that | 


| 
| interests which leased the naval lands. 
| Great Britain. 


points in the dramatic developments of the last ¢ 


months, which have so completely changed the Politicg| 
picture, smashed into the calculations of leaders on both 
sides, and darkened the future with doubt. 

Early in January there seemed slight doubt that Mr 
Coolidge would be elected as his own successor, Ag to 
his nomination, there was no question at all, There 
was not a cloud on the Republican sky. The Preside; 
had the good will of the people, the solid backing of q 
powerful party machine, and the support of the great 
business interests of the country. The Democrat 
were without an issue, lacked hope and spirit, and theiy 
leading candidate for the nomination, William Gib} 
McAdoo, son-in-law of Woodrow Wilson, strong in the 
South and West, was violently objectionable to the 
conservative Democracy of the East. 
| And then came the explosions. Under Democratir 
direction, one Senate Committee investigating the leasing 
| 
| 
| 





of the naval oil lands, and the other investigating changes 
| of corruption in the Department of Justice, suddenly 
broke through the wall of perjury against which they 
had been futilely battering for months, and brought 
| forth facts that stove a hole in the Republican boat, 
| seared Republican leaders into a panic, and shocked the 
| country. Once the sordid story started, it could not be 
| stopped. Facts followed one another with sensational 
| swiftness and a history of crookedness and corruption 
‘in high Government circles, constituting a national 
| shame, was rapidly revealed. 
The net results of the exposures can be summed up 
_ as follows:—One Republican Cabinet member—Mr. Fall— 
branded as a bribe taker; a second Republican Cabinet 
member—Secretary of the Navy Denby—forced out of office 
under charges of gross negligence and incompetency; a third 
| Republican Cabinet officer—Attorney-General Daugherty 
| —revealed as the friend and intimate of crooks who were 
‘selling their influence with him, driven discredited to 
| private life; the head of the Veterans’ Bureau for Dis. 
| abled Soldiers on trial for graft, and Republican leaders 
| referring to the history of the department as a tragedy; 
| proof that the Republican Party in the last campaign 
| was largely financed by oil interests and the unrefuted 
charge that the ticket was nominated by a deal. 

No such indictment as this has been made against a 
political party since the Civil War. Of course, it has 
| damaged it terribly. Had Mr. Harding lived it would 
| literally have ruined him. Fortunately for Mr. Coolidge 
| he was not primarily responsible for these men. He did, 
| however, take them over—except Fall—and, while not 
| injured personally, his political prospects have been 
damaged, as the candidate of a crippled party. What 

has happened is that, instead of being practically sure 
| of election, he is now concededly uncertain. 
| If, under these conditions, the Democratic Party were 
united behind some outstanding candidate, Republican 
defeat would be inevitable. But the curious situation 
exists of the Democrats, suddenly presented with what 
ought to be a winning issue, being utterly at sea as to 
a leader behind whom they can unite. The Democratic 
| casualty, as a result of the explosions, happened to le 
its most militant candidate—Mr. McAdoo, who was 
revealed as having been paid large fees by the oil 
It is generally 
believed this disqualifies him from making the fight. 


| 


| Of the remaining Democratic possibilities but one mat 


stands out—John W. Davis, former Ambassador t¢ 


It is conceded that, in character, ability 
and reputation, Mr. Davis is the best qualified man 
the party for the Presidency. Only one objection is mati 
to him, but that seems, in the present unreasoning an 
inflamed state of the publie mind, to be an insuperable 
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bar to his nomination. After he returned from England 
he started in to rehabilitate himself financially by prac- 
tising law in New York. Among his clients is the firm 
tJ. P. Morgan and Company. The mere name of 
: in is used in certain parts of America to scare 
little children. It typifies the great financial octopus, 
the dread “money power. It is deemed, generally, 
sufficiently dreadful to make Mr. Davis’s nomination 


Morgé 


unwise. ; aller : 
to forecast. There is a long list of more or less mediocre 
of 


men. The Republicans count upon a poor Democratic 
selection as their real chance to recover ground and 
eect Mr. Coolidge, with the support of the business 
interests, in a normally tepublican country, and it 
does look as if they may not be disappointed. The 
Democrats are coing to have real trouble picking a 
candidate. The only sure thing about their convention 
is it will be deadlocked for days. 

The real Republican menace, however, is the third- 
party movement, headed by Senator Robert M. La Follette. 
Should Senator La Follette’s health permit, it is his 
purpose to run as an independent candidate for the 
Presidency. 
ceded, if he does run, to carry from five to nine of the 
great radical States of the North-West, which can 
normally be counted in the Republican column. Senator 
La Follette is a remarkable man. For years he has 
been waging relentless war against capitalistic control, 
in favour of nationalization of railroads, against the 
ld Guard Republican machine. He is the real Radical 
leader in America, the only man with a considerable 
following. He has ability, fire and force. In House 
and Senate to-day he is at the head of a little group of 
insurgents, which stands between the two parties and 
dictates terms. By combining with the Democratic 
minority La Follette smashed the Coolidge tax reduction 
programme, substituted his own, and has nullified every 
administration legislative effort. More than that, it 
was La Follette who initiated, two years ago, the oil 
lease investigation. His candidacy, it is agreed on all 
sides, would greatly diminish Mr. Coolidge’s chances. 
It probably would mean one of two things: cither the 
success of the Democratic candidate or the failure of 
any candidate to get the necessary majority in the 


Electoral College. The latter is the greater probability. 


Should it occur, it would mean the throwing of the | 


election of the President into the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the first time in a hundred years. There 
the balance of power would be held by the La Follette 
group, and a situation of infinite possibilities and com- 
plications would result. 

The two big party conventions will be held in June. 
The third-party convention will quickly follow. Should 
the Democrats, as is likcly, nominate an Eastern Con- 
servative, the chances for a serious third-party fight, 
rallying the Radicals from all directions, would be 
greatly increased, because then there would be nowhere 
for the Radicals to turn. The one thing that may 
prevent Mr. La Follette from becoming a candidate is 
his health. He is sixty-nine years old and is now ill. 
His friends say he will regain his strength and that it is 
not necessary for him to make a campaign. All he has 


to do is live. The thing that makes La Follette’s health 


so politically vital is that there is no other real leader of 


a third-party movement, ro man who could make a genuine 
ight. If it loses him, the third party will crumble. 

There are too many hazards in the situation to venture 
4 prediction. Without a third party, the advantage is 
still with Mr. Coolidge, despite the damage to his party. 
With La Foliette running, almost anything may happen. 
The situation seems made to order for him. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MINES. 
| ORD BUCKMASTER’S Court of Inquiry into the 
4 Miners’ Wages could hardly have performed a 
more useful service than to show what the facts are. 
This it did as a Court only can when it is directed and 
held to the point by a trained legal mind. The facts 
show, or at all events show to us, that there is not likely 





Whom the Democrats will name it is impossible | 


His following is strong enough, it is con- | 


to be permanent peace in the mines until the whole 
structure of the coal industry has been overhauled. That, 
however, is a matter which cannot be dealt with immedi- 
ately, and could not at any time be dealt with in a hurry— 
| the national interests involved are too vast for any sort 
As regards the immediate 
no 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of bungling to be tolerable. 
| future, Lord Buckmaster’s Court, though it makes 
| positive recommendation, in effect says to the owners, 
| ** Offer just a little more than you have yet done, and the 
| men will accept.” Obviously the Court considered that 
| the negotiations which produced the offer that was refused 
| by the men had proceeded upon very useful lines and 
| need only be continued to produce a settlement. This 
settlement, however, as we have suggested, cannot be 
a permanent one. 

For the Court to say to combatants who have just failed 
to agree, “ Get on with your fighting,” may not seem in 
| form a fruitful injunction. We are convinced, neverthe- 
| less, that if it is read in its context it will be regarded as 
| the best thing the Court could have said. Let us look 

at the facts. The Agreement of 1921 was made after the 
| worst strike in history. As the Agreement embodied a 
| profit-sharing scheme, the public impression undoubtedly 
was that it was a good thing, just as it was a new thing, 
| forthe men. The subsequent complaints of the miners that 
inmany cases they were earning “less than before the War,” 
| were hardly believed. Yet those complaints are now shown 
| to have been true. Last winter the employers announced 
| that they could not see their way to alter the Agreement, 
'and at the beginning of this year the miners gave notice 
that they, for their part, would not renew it if it were not 
| altered. Negotiations ensued, and in those negotiations 
the owners certainly did a great many things which they 
had said they would not do, and did them with grace and 
good humour. They agreed to pay more to the lowest- 
gerade workers, and they offered a larger proportion to 
They offered to 


Labour in the profit-sharing scheme. 
raise the minimum percentage of the higher-grade piece 
workers from 20 on the standard wages (as it was in the 
Agreement of 1921) to 
deciaration that they would take nothing less than 40, 
| the owners finally raised their offer to 35. One cannot 
| help thinking that a few more days of negotiation would 
But the went to a 
ballot ; the owners’ proposals were rejected, and the 
Court of Inquiry was set up. We imagine that if a 
strike instead of the Court of Inquiry had been the next 
step the men might not have turned down the owners’ 


21 


Dave 


In response to the men’s 


have produced agreement. matter 


ofier at all, or at least would have done so only by a very 
| small majority. 

| When the Court opened the men presented a 
They asked for a minimum wage calculated 


new 
programme. 
on the basis of the 1914 wages, plus an allowance according 
| to the cost of living. Later they added a demand for the 
2s. a shift which was recommended by the Sankey Com- 
|mission. The Court made the following important 
| pronouncements : that the wages of day-wage workers 
| under the Agreement of 1921 were substantially less in 
purchasing power than the pre-War wages, and that the 
owners’ profits were in some cases substantially in excess 
of pre-War profits. The Court recommended that the 
provision of a minimum wage should have precedence 
over distribution of profits. It did not, however, deline 


| 
| 
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the basis on which the minimum should be fixed. In 
many quarters this recommendation has been regarded as 
something entirely new, but the principle of it was 
certainly recognized in the old Agreement. On the top 
of these recommendations, the comment of the Court 
that the industry is economically unable to bear the 
miners’ claims in full comes with a shock. Yet on the 


figures laid before the Court there is no escaping that | 


conclusion. The aggregate profit of the mines from 
October, 1921, to December, 1923, was £387,518,434, 
and it has been estimated that if the wages now demanded 
by the miners had been paid during that period the 
additional cost would have been about £102,500,000 |! 
That, of course, on the figures as we know them would 
have involved certain bankruptcy. We have only to 
remember what the mines mean to our industry, of which 
they are the vital force, and what they mean to our vast 
shipping trade, to admit that in the interests of everybody, 
including the miners themselves, the mines must somehow 
or other be saved economically. 

When the Sankey Commission recommended the seven- 
hours’ day, which was afterwards adopted, it was antici- 
pated that as much, or nearly as much, coal would be 
won as in the eight-hours’ day. Unhappily, this expec- 
tation, based largely on psychological reasons, and on the 
belief that greater physical freshness would mean acceler- 
ated work, has not been fulfilled. Since the Sankey 
Commission the output per man per shift has fallen on 


the average by 2} ewt. There has not only been a | 


reduction in output, but a startling increase in the cost 
of production. In 1888 the cost of obtaining a ton of coal 
was 3s. 8d.; to-day it is almost 25s, The principal 
difficulty in the way of applying any coherent scheme 
to the minefields is the extraordinary inequality of the 


conditions. While the best mines can always pay, the | 


worst seldom pay, and often make a loss. We are faced 
with the paradox that while the Miners’ Federation repre- 
sents a united body of workers, there is no natural unity 
in the mines themselves. Nature has not been kind 
enough. How can the minefields be unified ? Socialists 
say, “ Nationalize them.” If they think that will reduce 
costs, we are sure that they are badly mistaken. Yet 
unity there must be if we are to have permanent content- 
ment. Sir Arthur Duckham some three years ago pro- 
posed a complete scheme for unifying without nationaliz 
ing. Another proposal is that the first step—to which we 
ourselves are inclined—is that the royalties should be 
nationalized, and that the Government Department 
controlling the royalties should group the companies in 
large units very much as the railway companies have been 
grouped. 


THE CIVIC SENSE AROUSED ? 
FEXHAT notable Indian Deity, “The God of Things 

as They Are,” has many worshippers in this 
country. I confess that I, for one, feel full of sympathy 
for the people who, in the debate we have had in the 
Spectator about our industrial towns, feel that they do not 
want anything done. Their point of view is so very 
understandable. I do not know Sir William Clegg who, 
in an interview, called the article on Sheffield “ a travesty, 
so ridiculous and absurd, as not to merit any serious 
notice.” Nor did I meet Miss Radford who, when asked 
her opinion, concluded that on the occasion of my visit 
I “ must have been experiencing a very severe attack of 
indigestion.”” But on other occasions I did meet 
“the other side” at close quarters. About half the 
business men whom I met were too polite, inarticulate, 
or diffident to express themselves with the gusto and 
energy of my absent critics. Yet theyclearly felt them- 
selves uneasy at my suggestion that our imperial race 








——<—<—<—<— 
deserved to live in something better than “ these Petishing 
ash-heaps,”’ which is what a forcible doctor of 
tance calls some English industrial towns. 

The men who are content with English manufactyy; 
towns as they are are the men who are happy in thee 
work. The cut and thrust, the exhilarating risks a 
rivalry, and the comradeship enchant then, “a 
scrambling, tight-pressed business world is fascinating 
Ever-changing, ever re-adjusting itself, full of the Wi armth 
of human contact and the exhilaration of the hazarcon 
this familiar world is at once an intoxie ation, a sole fie 
for their energies. And now they feel—and groan 
uneasy boredom—-comes this woman full of uplift, 
doubt (Morris dancing and awful highbrow plays about 
suicides), and wants to change the town, to make it a 
clean and white—and about as cheerful—as an oper: ating 
theatre or a morgue. If they have travelled they think 
of some show town like Bruges or Nimes where the 
current does not flow any more, and then they think to 
themselves—That is what she wants, that is w hat people 
call a beautiful city. Some of them, though feeling all 
this, yet with real unselfishness and humility, are ready 
to raise their voices in support of the reformers when they 
talk about the smoke and the shabby hideousness being 
bad for children, for the less business-absorbed manual 
worker and for almost all women. For in the controversy 
which has flourished for several weeks in such papers as 
the Leeds Mercury, the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, the 
Yorkshire Telegraph and Star, the Eastern Morning News, 
South Wales News, and the Hull Daily Mail, reform has 
found almost as many supporters as the status qu, 
Many of these supporters have been business men who 
have probably formed melancholy ideas of the probable 
aims of the reformers. But it is- impossible not to 
sympathize with those who are making a success 0 E living 
in our less attractive towns because of a cheerful buy 
indifference. 

Some of the critics of reform take a different point o/ 
view, and one with which I, at least, confess I have litt] 
sympathy. The Sheffield Telegraph, though on the whol 
most sympathetic, and a correspondent writing in th 
Leeds Mercury, for instance, suggest, though not in » 
many words, a consideration of the French proverb, 
Lorsqu’on n’a pas ce que lon aime, il faut aimer ce qu 
[on a, and I am advised to read Stevenson's essay, 
On the Enjoyment of Unpleasant Places, “* an essay saying 
in beautiful English what many of us have thougl 
dumbly during the present controversy on the unlovelines 
of our towns.” Iam admonished that R. L. S. did net 
sit down to bemoan the sorrows of soot, but rathe 
perfected himself in the art of seeing Nature more favour 
ably. “ We can learn to dwell lovingly on what is good, 
and shut our eyes on all that is bleak and inharmonious.’ 


my acquaig 


with 


no 
no 








Stevenson as usucl sums up the attitude of a whole 
school of writers of his generation. He was no Dickens 
to expose the evils of a Dotheboys Hall, or the treatment 
of children in the workhouses. He did not seek to scarily 
the law’s delays. But surely we must make a distinction 
that is made by a Lloyd's insurance policy, and discrimi 
ate between “an act of God” and those things whieh 
come within the power of the human will. This school 0 
thought would have been amply justified in a protest 
against, for instance, an angry article in a ‘Tokyo papet 
on the disadvantage of having earthquakes. Let mé 
quote one more Victorian proverb, “ God made th 
Country, Man made the Town.” But what we have gt 
to remember is that man made Bush House, St. Pauls 
the new building estate in Kennington, besides Beacons 
field, Nancy, Richelieu, Avignon, Tenby and Cheltenham 
to say nothing of the city of Rome. He even contrivé 
to make steel and carry on all sorts of other mdustries 
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id decent places as Essen, Bournville and the 


guch clean anc © ms that are ri ; idl 
turing towns that are growing up so rapidly 


new manufac 


Switzerland. 
jn Switzersan P “et iit a E 
ne exceptionally interesting criticism of the Spectator 


icles is the one in the Rotherham Express. The writer 
yee that if hard words break no bones, they also 
Fy po heal any afflictions,” and that my bs acid 
” though it may wound and chasten, will do little 
for anyone's betterment. He points out that the inhabi- 
tants of Rotherham and Mexborough have been acutely 
sonscious of their miserable state all the time that I have 
been blissfully unaware of Vig He continues with 
‘nteresting and sound analysis of the aims, or rather, the 
methods of Victorian industrialism, adding that that 
weneration is gone “and we are left with the marks of 
‘heir neglect, the scars of their sins * :— 


“We are left with the ‘low standard’ that Mrs. Williams-Eilis 
talks of with so much indignaticn and so little 63 mpathy. We are 
wit with a ground enc umbered and fester ing with slums and eyesores, 
nd the debris of the worn-out impedimenta of money-making. We 
are left with the gigantic tee k of clearing this ground and building 


: ew upon ee 
| wonder what the writer imagines to have been the 
notive of the articles if not just that sympathy the absence 
of which he laments. Perhaps he will consider what are 
the powers of a newspaper in the matter of any social 
abuse or proposed reform. There are only two things 
which a newspaper can do. One is to state facts—some- 
times these will be new facts, sometimes forgotten or 
neglected facts; the second is to state an opinion. A 
newspaper is herald and remembrancer to the public, or, 
rather, to a section of the public. Rotherham’s and 
Burnley’s problems are only instances of a common 
vroblem. The sooner we realize that it is a national 
woblem and involves questions of national health and 
yational efficiency, the better. 

The South Wales News is interesting itself in the ques- 
tin, in consequence of the Spectator articles, and is 
ending a special correspondent to write about the big 
industrial towns of South Wales. 

A. WritutaMs-E..is. 


pen, 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE “ ADELPHI.” 

[The following article is Mr. Middleton Murry’s defence 
of his magazine, the Adelphi, which is criticized on page 793. | 
‘s order that the criticism of the Adelphi may not 

be hampered by the uneasy thought that the 
Adelphi is not being given a fair hearing, the Literary 
Editor of the Spectator has very courteously asked me 
to make a defence of the aims and principles of the 
magazine, which has now been brought safely to the 
conclusion of its first year. 

Iam grateful for the opportunity. But my position 
is this: I have been warned that an attack will come, 
but I know next to nothing of its nature and direction. 
Ihave to prepare my defence against an invisible enemy. 
Mr. Porter has told me that he regards the Adelphi as 
“important and disastrous’ and invited me to arm 
myself, Shall I put on my steel helmet or my gas 
mask, or employ my time in dragging up my big guns, 
orin making a forest of barbed wire about my position ? 
To make the position of the delphi as impregnable as 
possible in the shortest space—that is the problem. 

The first thing to be made clear is that the Adelphi 
Snot me. What I have written in its pages is only a 
part, and a comparatively small part, of it. 
of it is the work of writers who do not share all my 
heliefs, nor I all theirs. Still, I gladly admit that the 
Adelphi is a unity in a sense that other magazines are 
hot. That, I believe, is its strength, which Mr. Porter 
tecognizes when he calls it “important.” But this 





The bulk | 


unity is not achieved by any profession of a common 
doctrine, and certainly not by any general adhesion to 
the professions I have put forward over my own name. 
It arises simply from the fact that the nucleus of the 
Adelphi is a handful of writers in whom I believe, and 
who in some sense believe in one another. To believe 
in a writer is not to subscribe to all he says. Far from it. 
It is first to be convinced of his fundamental sincerity, 
and secondly to believe that his intrinsic quality of 
mind or soul or being is such that all he says has a 
significance as coming from him. For the rest, the 
Adelphi is edited precisely as I suppose any other 
magazine is edited. 

I am not sufficiently detached from the Adelphi to 
tell whether it is wholly harmonious, or whether it is 
| pervaded by a peculiar tone. All I can truly say is 
| that it has seemed to me worth doing and worth making 
some sacrifices for, because I know that it is an honest 
magazine. I have had some experience as an editor, and 
I know perfectly well that I have compromised far less 
in the Adelphi than ever before. I have printed in it 
many things which I knew would irritate and shock 
and alienate my readers, because I have believed that 
| my first duty lay not towards them but towards the 
purpose which the Adelphi serves. I took a risk, and 
the taking of it has been justified. The Adelphi, or a 
| magazine like it, is the only one I care to be responsible 
| for. For I believe that it is, on the whole, an expression 
of that spiritual honesty which is the quality I hold 
most precious and most necessary at the present time. 

But although I myself cannot easily detect it, I am 
prepared to believe that what a French critic would 
call la ton de la maison is peculiar. I have learned by 
experience that very few people who read the Adelphi 
are indifferent to it: either they like it extremely or 
they dislike it violently. From the beginning I expected 
this would be so, though I hardly know why I expected 
it: my instinct in this matter worked quicker than my 
intellect. I imagine that its readers could be fairly 
sharply divided into those who regard it as “ important 
and salutary,” and those who, like Mr. Porter, regard 
it as “important and disastrous.” Unfortunately, I 
have never come across a clear statement from one of 
these latter. Mr. Porter’s, which would have been 
instructive and valuable to me, will come to my know- 
ledge too late, alas! 

The only critic of the Adelphi who has made a 
criticism of it is Mr. T. S. Eliot. Between him and me 
the issue is indeed one of principle. Mr. Eliot 
classicist (in theory rather than practice), I 
romantic. The Adelphi is a magazine founded on the 
essentially romantic principle of individualism, or, in 
the religious terminology so opportunely revived by 
Mr. Shaw in Saint Joan, of Protestantism. If anyone 
|in England is a convinced classicist and Catholic and 
traditionalist, then he is rightfully and honourably the 
opponent of the Adelphi. But I have yet to find such 
a person in England. If Charles Maurras or Pierre 
Lasserre were to begin to fulminate against the Adelphi, 
why then I should recognize that it was not only the 
right but the duty of men who profess what they profess 
to direct their thunders against it. But the French 
tradition is not the English tradition; they are utterly 
different: and those who attack the Adelphi in the 
'name of the English traditien have never taken the 





| 
‘ 


is a 
am a 





trouble to find out for themselves what the English 
tradition is. For the English tradition is romantic 
through and through: in politics it is a tradition of 


individualism, in religien of pretestantism, and In 


i literature of romanticism, 
| The Adelphi is indeed a magazine of individualism, 
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It is so primarily, I suppose, because I myself am an 
individualist. Probably I was born to that estate. 
But I have spent a good deal of my working life in 
trying to work out a system of convictions from my 
instinctive preferences, and I have reached the con- 
clusion that a resolute and thoroughgoing individualism 
offers the only way out of the spiritual discontents of 
the present time. It is no good appealing to a tradition 
which is not our own, when all sense of a tradition has 
been lost ; it is no good pretending to invoke authority 
when there is no authority which men will recognize. 
The system of values on which the spiritual effort of 
the last century was based has collapsed utterly since 
the War: we are groping uneasily in a period of moral 
anarchy and intellectual triviality. The human soul 
cannot endure in that condition. It has to find a way 
out; it is compelled to feel its way towards values in 
which it does believe and principles to which it cannot 
be disloyal. The process of discovery by individual 
exploration is what the Adelphi stands for, first in the 
writers themselves who try to express their own sincere 
convictions, and secondly in its readers whom it tries 
to stimulate to their own explorations by putting before 
them aspects of life and thought to which their impulse 
is to turn a blind eye. The Adelphi has no body of 
doctrine to propound ; it is individualist not as an end 
but as a means; and it makes mistakes, for there has 
never been a voyage of discovery on which fruitless 
courses were not sometimes steered. 


So much for the one criticism of the Adelphi on a 
fandamental issue that has come my way. But I can 
imagine a more superficial criticism of the Adelphi on 
the grounds that it is an anti-intellectualist organ, 
because to use the admirable distinction made by Walter 
Pater in his essay on Style, it exalts the “ qualities of 
soul’ above the “ qualities of mind.” If that is indeed 
a criticism, I can only admit it. The Adelphi does 
regard the “ qualities of soul’ as more important than 
the “qualities of mind.” It holds that the value of 
the qualities of mind is determined by the qualities 
of soul which animate them. No amount of cleverness 
or skill, no element of formal perfection, can make an 
ignoble impulse noble or a mean soul other than mean. 
That is a simple and perhaps an obvious proposition : 
but at no time surely was it in greater danger of being 
forgotten than at the present. It was not least because 
it seemed to be so much forgotten that the Adelphi 
was originally founded a year ago. This simple pro- 
position has a corollary in aesthetics which may not 
appear so simple, namely, that a work of art is not a 
sacrosanct and independent thing in itself. It is first 
and foremost an expression of the human soul, and must 
be judged as such. If to hold such an opinion is anti- 
intellectualist, than the Adelphi is anti-intcllectualist 
and is, I think, all the better for being so. 


But I rack my brains to discover in what respect 
the Adelphi can he said to be “ disastrous *—by any 
Englishman, of course. Can it be because it does express 
convictions, and convictions are out of fashion? Can 
it be because it attaches some weight to that element 
in human life which we may call mystical, and 
“mysticism ” is suspect ? Can it be because it reckons 
the religious impulse as something permanent and not 
to be escaped in honest account of the human universe, 


and “religion” is unpopular? Can it be because it 


definitely prefers one kind of thing to another, or bavause 
it does not blow het and cold with the same breath, 
or because it believes that literature is meant to serve 
life by being the vehicle of the finest and truest per- 
ceptions of which men are capable? Or can it be 








simply because it is a different magazine from the rey 
or that it addresses a wider audience than “a. 
its kind ? ‘ 

Icannot guess. If I had to criticize the twelve Dumber 
which make up the first volume of the Adelphi, I shoul 
criticize some things in them pretty harshly, my es 
contributions most of all, but I should not be able t, 
conceal my conviction that it is, take it all in all = 
remarkable a magazine as there has been in my tine 
The evidence is there to be judged, and no one vill |, 
better pleased than I if the readers of the Sppectat 
take the decision of the cause into their own hands by 
reading the Adelphi for themselves. Mr. Porter a 
I agree that it is important: they had best deci 
whether it is salutary or disastrous. 


THE 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD, 





By Evetyn Wrench. 


— passages from the Prime Minister's speed 
when he opened the Empire Press Club at Wemble, 
last week, are deserving of quotation. In referring to the 
need of an efficient Empire wireless service, he said, “] 
know how necessary it is. It is the next great step ye 
have to take in the development of our Imperial com: 
munication, which must be eflicient and cheap,” Ti 
Prime Minister then referred to the forthcoming Nay! 
review at Spithead this summer, and remarked that } 
would furnish evidence of the extraordinary “ quie, 
massive service that is the British Navy.” He the 
continued: “ But there an even greater strength 
that we have to call to our aid—the strength that exists 
in a capacity to govern, a genius for freedom, a greal 
intellectual and moral power, a singleness of purpose anJ 
idealism with which we clothe our Imperial life.” 


is 


* - * * 


It is gratifying to note that as a result of the meeting 
held at the Ulster Hall, Belfast, when representative 
from the various sections of the Tailteann Games it 
Dublin were present, it was decided to form a Council lx 
the North of Ireland to co-operate with other parts ¢ 
Ireland. As already announced in the Spectator, ti 


| Tailteann Games are to take place in August, and 


Irishmen from north and south can co-operate in a joit! 
national sporting enterprise, it will anyhow show thi! 
Irishmen are occasionally prepared to forget politics, 
curse of the country, and remember that they are jw! 
Irishmen. 

* . x “ 


In these notes I purposely abstain from dealing wi 
current events in a party spirit. The removal ol tir 
McKenna motor duties in Great Britain is a subject: 
acrimonious discussion in the Press in this country. 0 
one side we have those who desire the retention of t! 
duties, pointing out that their removal will probab 
throw out of work many hundreds of thousands of «it 
people. Mr. Morris, the leading British motor manulit 
turer, goes so far as to estimate this ultimate tote. 
including allied industries, as one million. On the othi# 
hand, those who approve of Mr. Snowden’s action pai! 
out that no sooner had the Chancellor of the Exchequt 
announced his intentions than the Goodrich Tyre Compa! 
of Ohio, U.S.A., one of the largest concerns of the kit 
in the world, announced that it had decided to ope! 
factory at Leyland in Lancashire, where it hopes to empl) 
two thousand British workers, 
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"4 belief in the return of President Coolidge, regardless 
‘hom the Democrats may select, is growing. In Wall 
street, the odds to-day in favour of Mr. Coolidge being 
turned are 8 to 5. One of the causes for the growing 
ef in President Coolidge’s election is the decisive 
sajrity he obtained in California, Senator Hiram 
Johnson's own State, despite the fact that he is fighting 


Johnson’s policy on the Japanese Immigration Bill. 
Mr. * * * x 


of who: 


There seems little doubt that Professor Thomas Smiddy, 
of Cork University, will be appointed the First Minister 
of the Irish Free State at W ashington. The Minister- 
jesignate was chairman of the recent Fiscal Commission 
in the Irish Free State, and has had much experience in 
the United States, in which country he has been for some 
months, and where he has represented the Irish Free 
State’s interests unofficially. 

* x * + 

In these notes on several occasions I have referred to a 
rrobkem which does not receive much attention in the 
British Press, namely, the large migration of Canadians 
to the United States each year. We in Europe are so 
accustomed to associate the Dominion with a great stream 
of immigration that we are apt to overlook the fact that 
Canada is, figuratively speaking, like a sieve. Europe, 
end this country especially, sends a large number of 
immigrants every year, but for every immigrant we 
send from this country an able-bodied Canadian leaves 
Canada for the United States. The Toronto correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian considers that the 
drift of Canadians across the international line is the most 
scrious problem affecting Canada’s growth and prosperity. 
He states that during the first nine months of last year 
127,000 Canadians entered the United States and regis- 
tered their intention of remaining there. In the summer 
months the figure was nearly five thousand a week, and 
oficials estimate that the Canadian migration must 
number 25,000 a month because not all those who move 
out are officially recorded as permanent emigrants. 

* * 2* % 

The international frontier line is such an unsubstantial 

thing that the ambitious young Canadian moves to Detroit 


or Buffalo, New York or Chicago, with no more to-do than | 
The recent | 
No, he will not come to dinner ! 


he would move to Toronto or Montreal. 
period of industrial prosperity in the United States, with 
its inevitable attraction of high wages, is the lure which 
attracts young Canadians. So long as industry is pros- 
perous in the United States it is diflicult to see what is to 
check this stream of outward bound Canadians. The 
Canadian newcomer to the United States has, of course, a 
great advantage over his British brother, for the United 
States does not scem as a foreign country to him; its 
customs are familiar to him and its way of living very 


similar to that to which he was accustomed at home. 
aad * x * 


Ihave referred several times to the ravages caused by 
the boll weevil to the cotton crops of the southern States 
in America, and an organized campaign has been carried 
out nm many parts of the south to stir up public interest 
m the matter. The latest method of fighting the boll 
weevil is recorded by the Commercial Fertilizer of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Experiments on a large scale have been carried 
out in Louisiana of cotton dusting by aeroplane, and it is 
stated that the results obtained have been very satisfac- 


tory. The motion picture office of the Department of 


Agriculture has taken several thousands of feet of films 
showing this method of spreading calcium arsenate dust 
over the fields of cotton by the aeroplanes. It is stated 
that the best results have been obtained in spreading the 
Polson in this manner by early morning flights, when the 
ar is still, and there are no air pockets to make flying 
More dangerous, 











| Is this text, or is this production ? 





THE THEATRE. 


“THIS MA RRIAGE,” AT THE COMEDY. 
THERE are some plays that scem full of wit and of thought- 
provoking ideas when you are watching them. But when 
you go away and begin in your enthusiasm to retail the wit 
and the ideas to somebody else, your tongue stumbles and 
you are surprised. The ideas and the arguments that have 
been set out, though they may have sounded startlingly 
modern in a theatre, invaded the realms of conversation 
years ago. It is somewhere in this category that we shall 
have to rank Mr. Eliot Crawshay-Williams’s new play, 
This Marriage. The acting is one of its strong points. 
Cathleen Nesbitt plays the part of an intelligent and 
affectionate young woman who, in the first act—a kind 
of prologue—engages herself to marry Christopher Maitland 
(Mr. Herbert Marshall), her ardent and idealistic lover. They 
draw up, as have so many young people, a code of behaviour 
for themselves—their new Ten Commandments—one of the 
principal items in the treaty being that they shall tell one 
another everything. These provisos are laughingly aquiesced 
in by Christopher Maitland as he swears eternal constancy. 

The next act takes place four years later at the flat of a 
young woman called Yvonne Taylor (Miss Tallulah Bankhead). 
She is a very well-drawn and very real type, a young woman 
who is not a professional bad lot because she is not mercenary, 
but whose chief preoccupation is love. She is very much 
attracted by Christopher, with whom she has in some way 
not explained become acquainted, and the act opens with a 
dispute between her and her friend. The friend urges her to 
let Christopher alone ; he is not the sort of light o’ love that 
Yvonne is used to. She is playing with fire; why cannot she 
stick to single men and men not of the serious temperament 
of Christopher? But the amorous one is determined, and 
when the curtain falls her lover is in her arms. Fy means of 
a well-managed device his wife discovers the intrigue, is 
horribly hurt, by a ruse contrives a secret interview with 
her husband’s mistress and suggests terms upon which they 
can share him. 

‘** I think you are behaving like a cross bet veen a god and 
a lunatic!” exclaims the astounded and ihoroughly scan- 
dalized Yvonne. 

The interview is interrupted by Christopher’s return. 
His wife and Yvonne are now half tacitly in alliance, and the 
wife hides Yvonne behind the window curtains. When 
Christopher insists on suffering from a fit of repentance in the 
drawing room (No, he will not go up to his wife’s bedroom ! 
He will make his confession 
here and now!) a very nice theatrical situation is produced. 

The play ends with a reconciliation between the couple. 
I rather wish that what the man who analyses your dreams 
calls ‘‘ the emotion tone” of the play were a little lighter. 
I am not quite sure, 
but so many of the situations are light and comic and are 
yet taken seriously, almost sentimentally. This atmosphere 
does not, to my mind, suit Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s way of 
writing. The arguments for and against marital fidelity 
are often moving at the moment, but we miss a kind of brittle, 
spiney, bitter wit that made his little comedy for the Grand 
Guignol se attractive. He has shown himself capable here 
of producing emotion, but not emotion of a distinguished 
kind, 





*« * * * 


The first production of Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth’s Three 
Hundred Club* was, on the whole, very successful. 

The collaboration between Mr. Aldous Huxley and the 
original author of two centuries ago-—-Mrs. Slieridan—worked 
smoothly. The Discovery, as it was acted, certainly had 
some faults. It was, for instance, a little long, and some of 
the acting was distinctly insipid. But, on the other hand 
some of the acting was extremely good, much of the play 
witty, and all of it urbane and distinguished, while the 
characterization was often admirable. 

Mr. Richard Hughes's fantastic Welsh play, A Comedy 
Good and Evil, is to be the next production. It is a play 
which well deserves a trial. It is extremely original and the 
work of a young and vigorous writer. TARN. 














© 10 Kiang Strect, Covent Garden, 
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THE CINEMA. 
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HOPE FULFILLED. 


A REALLY efficient comedy—in which there is perception 
behind the wit and a perfect rounding of the action so that 
nothing irrelevant or forced mars the bright sparkle—is a 
rare thing. The very word recalls so pat our appreciation 
of writers like Sheridan, Moliére or Congreve that it comes 
as a surprise to find in The Marriage Circle* something on 
the screen in their tradition ; a surprise even though one had 
held that the cinema was capable of delineating pictorially 
comedies as witty as anything in the theatre’s repertory. 
Hitherto the cinema has shown us, in Harold Lloyd, Larry 
Semon and the late John Bunny, for example, only the 
succulent fun of the music-hall and the circus, not the dry 
wit of true comedy; it has provoked laughter by physical 
peculiarities, acrobacy, clowning. Even Chaplin as an actor 
is hardly an exception: his mixture of farce and pathos has 
always been conceived too emotionally, too little cerebrally, 
to be right comedy. It was, however, Chaplin, the producer 
of A Woman of Paris, who opened the way for what has now 
been dene. 

The Marriage Circle may well silence those who claim that 
the film cannot compare as a dramatic form with the stage- 
play. For this is at once perfect cinematography and perfect 
conventional drama. Lubitsch, the producer of this delicious 
piece, has shown, not told, the story. Everything is visualized, 
all the comedy is in what the characters are seen or imagined 
to be thinking or feeling, in the interplay, never expressed in 
words, of wills and personalities. There is a minimum of 
subtitling, and the progress of the plot is not dependent on 
the letterpress. Gestures and situations, so lucidly presented 
that one is perfectly aware from the “ pictures” alone of 
what is happening, give rise to other gestures and other 
situations which—because of the permanence of visual memory 
—one recognizes as the logical result of what has occurred 
before. There is a peculiar mental delight in watching a 
plot develop so. And with curious boldness Lubitsch has 
drawn on the minimum of the cinema’s technical resources. 
Here are no magnificent halls, no costly crowds, no multi- 
plicity of scene, no great bridgings of time or space. This 
deliberate limitation gives the film perfect unity. Lubitsch 
uscs Only one focus, brings the five characters up to us a 
little magnified and intimate, and, keeping them at that 
constant range, sets the action going simply, precisely, without 
hesitation. 

The story is unassuming. Dr. Braun and his wife are 
perfectly happy. Professor Stock and his wife live in a 
strained atmosphere of laissez faire which threatens to explode 
in divorce at the least pretext. Mrs. Stock, with a deter- 
mination proper to the nasty carnal little creature she is, 
sets her cap at the amiable and helpless Dr. Braun. And 
Braun’s partner, Dr. Mueller, sees fit to declare his passion 
for Mrs. Braun. An intricacy of situations develops between 
these five people. The solution of the plot is an exquisite 
misunderstanding which is a triumph of comedy. Of course, 
the story is not very edifying. But then neither The Import- 
ance of Being Ernest or The Way of the World is exactly a 
Sunday School narrative. And it is witty. It is also mar- 
vellously well acted, by film-stars whom one has scen often 
before and never remarked (except Adelphe Menjou when 
Chapha made him act in A Woman of Paris). But Lubitsch 
is a genius of a producer, and Monte Blue and Florence 
Vidor as Dr. and Mrs. Braun are transfigured, from the 
charming but passionless stars of yesterday, into real people, 
living characters, not those meaningless types so frequent, 
chiefly because of the paucity of the acting, on the sereen. 
Menjou as Professor Stock, a little older than his Pierre of 
A Woman of Paris, a little dryer, is impayable. 

Now, while the scheme of this film is simple, the psychology 
of motive in it is enchantingly complex, and any attempt at 
a verbal description at once demonstrates the superiority 
of the pictorial over the verbal method of telling such a 
story. Henry James could, in a light mood, have told it 
as minutely as Lubitsch has in pictures : but at what a length. 
I do not believe that any dramatist living or dead could relate 





* The Marriage Circle is to be scon at the Marble Arch Pawilion every day from 
May lvth to May Slst, 





nn 
it in dialogue quite so deli ately, so intuitively or so 
lessly as this unpretentious film does. Therefore I ef, 
understand why not one of our playwrights or movies 
yet been attracted to this new subtle method of Pred 
expression and of story telling. Certainly, they allow ng 
selves profitably to be “ adapted ” to the cinema but the 
artistic satisfaction must usually be about as great as Ww ~ 
be that of Matisse were he to allow, say, Mr. J. D. pt 
to write a novel on the subject of one of his paintings, Pade 
some of our writers will sce The Marriage Circle and be md 
vinced at last that there really is an unequalled opportuni, 
for self-expression in the medium of a film. J] even hor. 
that subsequently a few of them will unite in presenti . 
humble petition to one of the seven producers of genius then 
are (the names are Lang, Griine, Wiene, Lubitsch. Cha i. 
Griffiths and Seastrom) to be aliowed to go to school Pi 
them in their studios and learn the business of Writing rs 
the screen. The great and lonely seven might well ee 


reinforcements. Iris B 
|ARRY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


A COMPARISON OF ARTS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—If I thought that there was any likeliliood of the cineng 
displacing the art of painting I should practise every mearg, 
fair or foul, stopping short only at the murder of producen, 
actors and ‘ fans ” to discredit the cinema in the eyes of tly 
public. However, since I believe that, by forcing a number 
of the more sensitive artists to probe deeper into questions 
concerning the purity of their medium, the cinema has brougyt 
the art of painting into closer contact with its legitimat 
function, I should like, therefore, to disagree with some oj 
the points which * Tarn,” in last week's number, brought 
forward in her ruthless divestment of all forms of rhythy 
of the cinema. Her first point in relation to colour is 
obviously irrefutable in the light of the cinema's present 
development in this direction, yet I question whether or not 
the addition of colour would be an advantage. The very lack 
of colour in the film, as in sculpture, is, to me, quite an advan: 
tage in itself. The wax figure and the stuffed bird are alway; 
nauseating. Besides, the cinema has so many other means 
allurement, and colour is, after all, subservient to form i 
every art—is, in fact, in the nature of the showman who beats 
the drum at the door of the booth. ‘The fuller discussion ¢! 
this attitude to colour is not possible here. 

“'Tarn’s” second objection, that the movement i 
cinematography is a deterrent to the expression of rhythm, in 
the painter’s sense, is not, I think, valid. Statice rhythm ofa 
high degree is often obtained in the Swedish films by sul 
producers as Seastrom. Immediately after the sub-titl 
appears, he will often aliow an appreciable pause of movement 
in his groups to reveal an arrangement of light and shade, 
and forms, which arrangement gradually evolves into another 
equally good one a few moments later. The fault of ne! 
secing these well-massed compositions rests, not with thi 
mechanism of the bioscope, but with the tardy sensibility of 
the spectator’s eyes, for such compositions could be easil 
seen, even by sluggish cyes, were the mere section containing 
a good composition focussed on a screen by means of a magi 
lantern or printed photographically on paper. This, o 
course, by no means equals the painter's creative distortion 
or organization of forms to attain a pictorial unity, but t 
approaches and often surpasses the degree of statie rhythm 
obtained by about nine-tenihs of present-day painten. 
Again, in such built seenes as those in Caligari, where the artist 
has used the films as his method of expression, the figure 
instead of spoiling the design often, by their progress’ 
movement into the scene, resolve, what was formerly a g00! 
two-dimensional desiga, into one with spatial qualities 
This three-dimensional aspect can be better given in the 
cinema than on the stage, owing to the former's superii! 
spatial facilities; and can at the same time be appreciated 
better by the audience through the upright position of the 
sereen making it possible to be seen adequately from 4) 
part of the house. 
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js not in either its changing compositions or in its 
gti ally determined oe the cinema has rhythm. 
in equally vital kind of rhythm and one which Tarn has 
surely not missed on the screen, is that of the relationship of 
; _ This, perhaps, is the form of rhythm which the 
cinema alone can exploit to its utmost degree—a kind of 
ahythm whieh comes nearer to the fundamental origin of 
* than almost any other—a rhythm which existed 
pefore the development of the cortical system—a rhythm 
which permeates the cells of every organism. That fascination 
that children (and grown-tips) have for watching the engines 
of a steamer in motion arises from the appeal of this co- 
relation and synthesis of varied speeds. One of the best 
examples I have seen of this was in the Fair Scene in Caligeri. 
In the background a merry-go-round continues its circular 
movement, while a stream of people wends its way at a speed 
different from, yet related to, the continuous movement of 
the merry-go-round. ‘The movements cf the limbs of the 
individuals comprising the stream produce another link in the 
yhole synthetic movement scheme. At the same time, the 
wurse along Which the crowd moves would form a kind of 
Hogarth line of beauty were it drawn on paper. It can be 
argued that the ballet can do this equally well. The ballet, 
however, is the hand-maiden of music ; it must either keep 
time, or form a counterpoint to the music. It, on the other 
hand, it is said that the ballet can be produced as pure dance, 
without the aid of music, then I contend that it will be poaching 
oa the estate of the cinema. Backgrounds of moving steam- 
ships, tugs, sailing vessels, gondolas, motor-cars; all of these 
can be utilized by the film producer-—all of their speeds can 
he regulated and made to co-ordinate with the movements 
of the figures—some moving en masse, others individually — 
the whole forming a vast concerted unity of movement. This 
movement—truly rhythmic—ean, at the same time, play a 


— 
But it 


efect. It is through the proper exploitation of co-relative 
and directional movement that the cincma will establish for 
elf an unassailable art-form. The preducing of such art 
will require a ma-tre du cinema—a Diaghileff of the cinema 

and to judge from some of the recent films, there seem to be, 
amongst the producers, some potential Nijinskis.—I am, Sir, 
ke, W. McCance, 


THE NEXT BUDGET. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin,—The Chancellor, in opening the Budget, is reported as 
saving :— 

‘Now I turn to Inland Revenue duties. I propose no alteration 
nthe rates of Income Tax or Super Tax. In the past two years the 
rate of Income Tax has been reduced by 25 per cent., with a total 
relief to the Income Tax payer of £85,000,000 a year. The main part 
f this immense reliof has gone to the pockets of the wealthier 
portion of the community. Those tax-payers have had their just 
share of previous reductions, and should expect no more relief this 
year, must not be understood to imply that I anticipate the 
permanent maintenance of a 4s. 6d. Income Tax. What I mean is 
that so far as concerns the relief I can afford to give this yoar there 
ae other tax-payers whose claims I must prefer.” 

These remarks have attracted little notice, and yet they may 
well be significant. For what is their natural meaning but 
that, if he should have an opportunity of presenting a Budget 
next April, the Chancellor has it in mind to make some reduc- 
ty } a ° ° * a hl 6 

nin the Income Tax, if not in the Super Tax also? Indeed, 
one is led to suppose he was thinking of both these taxes, not 
only by the general drift of the passage, but also by phrases 
like * those tax-payers *’ and “ the wealthier portion of the 
community.” A reduction in Income Tax or in Income and 
‘uper Taxes would appreciably add to the sacrifice of revenue 
involved in his present proposals. At the same time the 
Government, we know, is committed to various plans, for 
which it would seem, in the commen opinion and also by the 
Chancellor's admission, there is not enough money already. 
How, then, will the money be found? ‘The present is “a 
Free Trade Budget.” Is it easy to resist the conclusion that 
aext year, if the Government survives, the Chancellor, in spite 
of his own past record and the record of the Labour Party, 
oe to bring in a Protectionist Budget, howsoever the fact 
& disguised ? ‘ $j - 

sguised ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Haroip P, Cooke. 
Clevelands, Lyndewode Road, Cambridge. 








very important part, I think, in the production of dramatic 





THE IRISH BOUNDARY DANGER. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—To those like myself who chiefly desire a peaceful 
settlement of the Boundary question, it is distressing that a 
paper usually so fair and accurate as the Spectator should 
commit itself to such misstatements as occur in the article 
with the above title in your issue of May 3rd. That article 
contains a most misleading misquotation from one official 
document, and attributes to another official document a 
statement which is not to be found in it. You quote the 
following as contained in a letter from Mr. Lloyd George 
to Mr. De Valera, dated July 20th, 1921 :— 

“Tt (the settlement) must allow for full recogniticn of the existing 

powers and privileges of the Parliament and Government of Northern 
Ireland, which cannot be abregated except by their own consent. 
a I have to inform you that we adhere throughout to this 
principle, laid down by yourself, end cannot consent to any altera- 
tion ef our Boundary except by mutual agreement, failing which 
in respect of any territury in dispute, the Boundary to stand as 
defined in the Government of Ireland Act, 1920.” 
So far as the first part of the quotation goes it is correct, 
but the second part was never written by Mr. Lloyd George. 
It was written by Sir James Craig to Mr. Lloyd George in a 
letter dated February 6th, 1922, a copy of which I attach. 
It will be seen that Sir James Craig quoted the sentence 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s letter of the previous July, but 
you now give his comments as if they formed part of the 
original document. 

Again, in the last paragraph of your article it is stated 
that: “In the Treaty the Free State's taxable capacity 
for the purpose of sharing in the British National Debt is 
taken as being one-twentieth of that of the United Kingdom.” 
The fact is that no such provision is to be found in the Treaty, 
nor is there any phrase in that document on which it could 
be based. The “sharp dialectical weapon” thus provided 
for the British Government is therefore purely mythical. I 
am sure you will see your way to correct these misstatements 
in your next issue. 

As to the general purport of the article, may I say one 
word ? It must appear to any Irishman as simply an exhorta- 
tion to Great Britain to evade the plain meaning of the 
Treaty. Is it remembered at what cost of blood and tears 
the Free State and its Government have carried out their 
Treaty obligations ?—I am, Sir, &c., FREESTATER, 

[Copy.] 
My DEAR PRIME MrinisTER,—-] have held a meeting of those members 


| of the Cabinet of Northern Ireland at present in London to consider 


the question of the boundaries as it now stands. 

Since correspondence began on the subject cf an Trish setilement 
we have relied on a sentence in your letter of the 20th July, 1921], 
to Mr. De Valera which runs as follows : 

* It (the settlement) must allow for full recognition of the existing 
powers and privileges of the Parliament and Government ef Northern 
Ireland, which cannot be abrogated except by their own consent.’ 

Although the necessity for giving a final decision on behalf of 
the Government of Northern Ireland does not arise until after 
our Parliament has voted itself out of the Free State, as a result 


| of our deliberations to-day I have to inform you that we adhere 


throughout to this principle laid down by yourself, and cannot 
consent to any alteration of our Boundary except by mutual 
agreement, failing which in respect of any territory in dispute, 
the Boundary to stand as defined in the Government cf Ireland 
Act, 1920. 

I am sure that you will agree with me on the importance cf 
preventing any further misunderstanding, and I am acccrdingly 
sending a copy of this to the Press.—Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Sir James Cralia, 

February 6th, 1922. 

[We are sorry that the document from which we quoted 
attributed to Mr. Lloyd George words which were really 
Sir James Craig’s. But as Mr. Lloyd George and Sir James 
Craig both said the same thing—that Northern Ireland could 
not be changed without her own consent—there was obviously 
no such misstatement as our correspondent complains of. 
As regards the proposal that the Free State, for the purposes 
of the National Debt, should be assessed at one-twentieth 
of the capacity of Great Britain, we confess that we r ferred 
loosely to the Treaty when we implied that it embodied this 
detail. All the Treaty does, of course, is to fix upon the 
Free State the responsibility for a share of the Debt. The 
Treaty says that the share of the Free State in the Debt of 
the United Kingdom and other charges is to be determined 
in default of agreement “‘ by the arbitration of one or more 
independent persons, being citizens of the British Empire.” 
The Free State thus acknowledged its obligation. That is 
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the whole point. Our argument was that as the Free State 
has paid nothing, and has taken no steps to pay anything, 
she is in the position of a person who demands that one part 
of a Treaty should be strictly enforced to his advantage while 
by his own action he dishonours another part. The detail 
as to the Free State bearing one-twenticth part of the Debt 
has been familiar in all the financial discussions since the 
Free State came into existence. As Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
has pointed out the Treasury now thinks that the Free State 
capacity is only about one-forticth. Our correspondent’s 
argument is as relevant as saying that if one misquoted the 
date of Queen Anne’s death one would be denying that Queen 
Anne was dead.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE SUNLIGHT LEAGUE. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Very late in the day, but not too late I hope, we are 
remembering that ‘‘ In the beginning, God said, Let There be 
Light.” The protests of John Ruskin, so long ago, against 
the “plague cloud,” are found to understate the truth. 
Smoke and slums and brick and even window-glass—cpaque 
to ultra-violet rays—are seen to immure and stifle, to bleach 
whilst they blacken, the children whom Heaven meant to be 
children of light. ‘The lifelong arguments of some few of us 
have been verified by the laboratories of a dozen countries 
during the last few years. Everywhere medical men are 
ordering lamps of various types fer the practice of artificial 
phototherapy upon patients who cannot go to Switzerland, 
New discoveries, certainly epoch-making, have already been 
made by the Committee on Light, the first in the world, 
appointed by the Medical Research Council, at my suggestion, 
early in 1922. 

The sunlight is our common heritage and our common need. 
The nation’s children, our future, all need it even more than 
the fortunate few who can repair to their villas on the Riviera 
when the ‘*‘ November particulars” return. The restoration 
of sunlight to cur malurbanized millions is the next great task 
of public health in our country. 

The Sunlight League has been formed to point to the light 
of day, to advocate its use for the cure of disease—* helio- 
therapy ” ; and, immeasurably better, for preventive medicine 
and constructive health, the building of whole and happy 
bodies from the cradle and before it, which we may call 
helio-hygiene. Many distinguished persons have joined the 
movement, which is being inaugurated at Carnegie House this 
week. It is national, and aimed against no party nor class, 
nor interests but such as rob us of our sunlight, turn our 
cities in winter into cold hells, and call the process industry, or 
imprison children in shadow and call the process education. 
We ask you, Sir, and your readers, to support a campaign for 
sunlight and for education about it. We have not forgotten, 
in our zeal for the light of the sun and our hatred of the diseases 
of darkness, that Shakespeare said ‘* There is no darkness but 
ignorance.”’—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. SALEEBY. 

The Sunlight League, Temporary Office, 

20 Park Crescent, London, W. 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE-——” 
[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 
Sir,—On May 4th there was held in the Royal Exchange in 
Manchester, a Thanksgiving Service for the work of the 
Royal National Life-boat Institution during the past century. 
It was in every way so remarkable and so moving a ceremony 
that I think it deserves to be recorded in your columns. 
It took place in the Royal Exchange because there was no 
other building in Manchester sufficiently large. This was the 
first occasion on which the Exchange had ever been used for 
a public meeting, a fact which is in itself a great tribute to 
the life-boat service. The whole of the many-sided life of 
Manchester was represented. The Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester and the Mayor of Salford attended in state, and all 
religious denominations took part in the service, except, 
according to its invariable practice on such occasions, the 
Roman Catholic Church, which, instead, held a special High 
Mass in Salford Cathedral on the same day. Addresses were 


delivered by the Dean of Manchester, Dr. J. E. Roberts, one 
of the leading Nonconformist ministers, and Miss Mary B. 
Booth, Divisional Commander Salvation Army, while the 
lesson was read by the Rev. Dr. Berendt Saloman, the Chief 
‘ihe singing was Iked by the Hallé Choir to the 


Rabbi. 





—— 
accompaniment of the Manchester Police Band and 
Blackpool Life-boat Silver Band, the members of rr hag 
the life-boat crew. a 

But the most remarkable feature of this unix 
was the congregation. Observe that there were no cs 
Fifteen thousand people had come to the service ; the den 
were open to them at 2.30; the service concluded rnp 
During that time the congregation stood, close-packed, op 
the great floor of the Exchange, which was divided into fae 
parts by Boy Scouts forming a light barricade with ri 
poles. Loud speakers and amplifiers carried the Voices of 
the speakers throughout the hall. They carried them by nat 
to a great crowd which filled the street outside, and whic 
stood during the whole service in a downpour of rain, joining 
in the hymns, as the loud speakers brought the sound of the 
singing to them from the hall. 

1 do not know which was the more impressive, the sight of 
the crowd outside in the rain taking a reverent part in a 
ceremony which they could not see, or the scene in the hall 
itself when the conductor of the Hallé Choir led that yag 
audience in the singing of “* O God our help in ages past” 
Many people were in tears. There have been many gregt 
tributes to the universal appeal of the Life-boat Cause, ay 
appeal to all that is best, not only in our patriotism, but jg 
our common humanity, but none so profoundly impressive 
as this great gathering of all who make up the life and activity 
of one of the greatest cities and seaports of the Empire, ; 

During the War we knew that most moving of all experiences 
—the experience of millions united by one great idea. Ip 
these days of peace—with its disillusionment and bitter cop. 
troversies—it is a great encouragement to know that great 
sauses can still unite men, making them forget for a little 
while the many things which divide them.—I am, Sir, &e., 

GrEorGE F. SHEE, Secretary. 

22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


THE LAST LAUREATE? 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Richard Jennings, is guilty 
of a curious lapsus calami in your issue of May 10th last 
when he states Byron makes fun of Pye in * The Vision of 
Judgment,” which he (Mr. Jennings) terms the nineteenth. 
century Dunciad. The poem referred to should, of course, be 
the famous “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.”—I am, 
Sir, &e.s SPENCER Cox. 

Budleigh Salterton Clud. 

[To the Editor of the SeectaTor.] 
Sir,—In his article, “The Last Laureate?” Mr. Richard 
Jennings asserts or implies that Lord Salisbury did net 
recommend William Morris for the Laureateship on account 
of his political views. This may or may not represent the 
feclings of Lord Salisbury correctly, but at least it is littl 
to the point when the recommendation Jay with Gladstone. 
That Morris was approached on Gladstone’s behalf by a mem: 
ber of the Cabinet is a well-known fact, but as Morris, natura 
ally enough, could not entertain the suggestion, the matter 
went no further. The story is told by Mr. Mackail in his 
admirable biography, vol. I]. pp. 287-288.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Charterhouse, Godalming. A. L. Irvive. 
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As in the monkey’s musing eye 
There broods a sort of muddy guess 
Upon the brink of consciousness, 
Our human vision may descry ; 


So will the rare, transfigured face 

Of man, or woman, when it gleams 
With selfless thought, or saintly dreams, 
Shadow a first, proleptic trace 


And harbinger of those to be: 

Who, in a nobler pattern wrought 
Through aeons of creative thought, 
Smile back on us with sympatliy. 


EpEN PuILLrotts. 
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RED SAND By T. S. 
Stribling, Author of 


“Fombombo,” ete. 
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BROKEN DREAMS 
By Christine Jope-Slade, 
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Blayney Percival, 


This book is packed 


A GAME RANGER’S NOTEBOOK By A. 
Ranger of Kenya Colony. Edited by E. D. Cumine. 
withinformation on the habits of big game in its own East African haunts, which 
will be of interest alike to the naturalist and the sportsman pure and simple. 
The book is lavishly illustrated. i8s. net. 
TWELVE YEARS AT THE IMPERIAL GERMAN COURT The 
Reminiscences of Robert Zedlitz-Trutzschler, Controller of the German House- 
hold, 1803 to 1910. The extraordinary value of the work lies in its wealth of 
episode and the detail with which it illustrates the mentality of the ex-Kaiser. 


15s. net. 


INDIAN POLITICS By J. T. Gwynn. With an Introduction by 
Lorp Meston, G.C.S.I. Mr. Gwynn speaks from personal experience and, 
with his carefully considered and impartial conclusions, has produced, says the 
Times, “* an extremely useful book for the present crisis.” 12s. 6d. net. 
A PARCEL OF KENT By F. J. Harvey Darton, Author of “ The 
Marches of Wessex.” Mr. Darton speaks of what he knows—the street, the 
church, the people, games—and the book will charm all lovers of the English 
countryside. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Harker is perhaps 


go back to the 


STUDIO AND STAGE By Joseph Harker. 
the best known of living Scene-Painters, and his reminiscences 
He tells many stories of famous actors and actresses and takes 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


early ‘eighties. 
his readers very much “ behind the scenes.” 


SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED STANZAS written by John Milton 
on Engraved Scenes illustrating Ovid’s Metamorphoses. This Milton-Ovid 
Script was written, circa 1623, discovered in 1921, first printed in Notes and 
Queries, 1922 to 1923, and is now revised with many additional notes by 


Professor H. C. H. Candy. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN FELLOWSHIP By the Rt. Rev. J. P. Maud, D.D., Bishop 
of Kensington. With an Introduction by the Bishop oF MANCHESTER. 
Science is making the whole world “ one neighbourhood,” and Dr. Maud makes 
a powerful appeal to each individual to unite with others in working to the 
common good. The Thoughts and Suggestions for Prayer are especially 
valuable. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH By the Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Pretoria. (Vifih Impression.) ‘The best simple statement of 
what Christianity means to be found to-day.”—Observer. 5s. net. 


of “The Mark 
3s. 6d. net. 


A DESERT OPTIMIST By J. M. Symns, author 


of the East,” ete. Some delightful Poems of everyday lifein Burma. 
’ g yaay 


By Miss C. M. Townsend. A. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE MIND OF JOHN GIBB 


miniature study of John Gibb, of the Spectator. 
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Lippincott Books 


INTIMATE CHARACTER SKETCHES OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By HENRY B. RANKIN. With a Foreword by ioe Tarne.t. 
illustrated. « 12s. 6d. net. 
As a law student under twenty in the famous old Herndon and 
Lincoln law office, young Rankin came in daily touch with Lincoln in 
the midst of his early political activities. He knew from actual 
intimacy the human qualities of the man, his characteristic moods, his 
religious faith, his family life. He knew Mary Todd Lincoln and the 
effect of her forceful, alert influence in the life of her husband. 


HOW TO DEBATE 
. & JOHN H. row lee Jun. 


By ROBERT WESTON BABCOCK 
Gd. ‘net. 


This book has been the outgrowth of years ef practical pod oh of 
the subject, and is presented in a lively, interesting manner, setting 
forth the principles and art of debate. 


HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE THE 
FRENCH 


By MARIE and JEANNE YERSIN (Originators of the Phono- 
Rhythmic Method) 8s. 6d. net 
Those who study thts book will acquire a command of the French 
language surpassing all expectations. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 
By HARRY D. KITSON, Ph.D. 
Explains: 
How to take notes properly; How to reason lojically; 
llow to memorise readily; How to express with facility, and 
How to concentrats easily; How to develop interest. 


COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE HOME 
AND MODEL INTERIORS 


By H. W. FROHNE and A. E. and B. JACKSON. New aad 
revised edition with many new coloured plates. 25s. net. 
Twenty full-page colour plates showing actual colour schemes for 
rooms, wallpapers and rugs, ete. Twenty-one full-page illustrations 
of fully-furnished rooms, specially designed as a guide to furnishing. 


PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES 





Gs. net. 


Ly JAMES M. BARNES. Handsome 8vo. In Box. Over 300 
Illustrations from Photographs. 26s. net. 
A Complete Book of Instruction for Deginners, Experts, and 


Golfers of all Grades. 


New and Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT Company, 
16 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


New S.P.C.K. Books. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT 


In the Dominions beyond the Seas and in other Parts of the 
Anglican Communion. By HENRY LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D., 
D.C.L., formerly Archbishop of Melbourne. [Next week. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
IN INDIA 


Since the Early Days of the East India Company. By EYRE 
CHATTERTON, D.D., Bishop of Nagpur. With 12 plates. 12s. 6d. 
[/n the Press. 

















25s. 


THE DOCTRINE OF INTENTION. 


By R. LL. LANGFORD JAMES, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


KINDNESS TO THE DESD, AND OTHER DISCOURSES 


[Ready. 


By the late VERY REV. JAMES COOPER, M.A., D.D., formerly 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the L niversity of Glasgow. 
3s. 6d. l/ n the Press. 


ROGERT SANDERSON, 


Chaplain to King Charles the First. 
M.A. (“ English Theologians” Series). 


M.A., and W. SPENS, M.A. 6s. 


THE CATHEDRALCHURCH OFHEREFORD: 


By ARTHUR THOMAS BANNISTER, 
M.A. With frontispiece. 7s. 6d. [| Ready. 
1A model of what such a book should be. Perhaps the most 
important book-of its kind since Prof. Freeman wrote on Weiils 
Cathedral.) 


QUESTION TIME IN HYDE PARK. 


Series V. Christianity and Conduct. Rev. CLEMENT F. 
ROGERS, M.A, 8d. [Neat week. 


[Zhis compictes the series, of which over 20,000 have been sold.]} 


Sy the Rev. GEORGE LEWIS, 
Edited by S. L. OLLARD, 
{Next week. 
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MOSS from a ROLLING STONg | 
By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net ' 


“One of the fullest and best books of recollections we bh. 4 
seen for some time.” x ae 









Birmingham Posi. 
“I enjoyed every chapter of this book. 


CHINA | 

By EMILE HOVELAQUE. Translated by 

LAURENCE BINYON. ; 

“M. Hovelaque has studied the country, its people, it 

tion, and its contribution to the cults ire of the 
with loving and thoughtful care, and his studie 


a book of rare beauty of thoug she and brilliz 


Sunday Times. 


DR. JOHNSON—A Play 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON. 10/6 net 

A vivid and authentic presentation of four scenes from the 
actual hte of Dr. Johnson. With a frontispiece in colour a 
the portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and eight portraits of } 
contemporaries in ha!f-tone 


E. GORDON CRAIG 
WOODCUTS and Some WORDS. 


Crown 4to. 10/6 net 
Large Paper Edition, limited to - copies (15 0 for 
sale), cach containing a signed proof of a woodcut by 


the artist. £3 3s. net 

“ Gordon Craig has never wriiten more finely n in this bod 
It is a book to get and to keep.”—Lennox > ' 
Observer. ' 
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The Adelphi. 






“So the Lord Buddha, with majesty of person and full dis- 
tincness of speech, delivered the Scripture. Monks and nuns, 
lay brothers and sisters, all men upon earth and the whole realm 
spiritual beings, hecrd him and departed, rejoicing at heart 
of virtue.” 






f 
Yj 
and consecrated to the practice 






Tur Adelphi, a shilling monthly magazine of a type unusual 
in England, has completed a prosperous year. It has 
attached itsclf to the important problems of life: it has 
invaded the sanctuaries of religion and philosophy. Every 
month it has been bought Ly thousands of readers anxious 
to feel themseives familiar with profundities, thousands of 
readers (school-teachers, litt-rateurs, business men, under- 
graduates, and nobodies) who, finding themselves thwarted 
and unfulfilled in life, demand seme emotional outpouring, 
some compensation of soul, to soften their ciscontents. With 
what dignity, what assurance, what authority, has it spoken ? 
What clear, clean utterance has it made? What power and 
activity of mind does it contain ? 

Mr. Middleton Murry, the editor, once a month for twelve 















the months has expanded upon the crises of his spirit. He has 
IN explained how he came through a period of darkness and 
“by torment to an undeniable consciousness of the existence 





of God. He has told us that he found self-sufliciency and that 
now if his best friends mock him or criticize him he cannot 
be shaken or put out of countenance. He has said to himself 
“Tam,” ultimately and completely : he is free from all mean 
and destructive doubts. So far so good. Here one man 
testifies, honestly, it seems, at any rate deliberately, that reve- 
lation is real, that God is, that it is possible to live at peace 
with one’s soul. And we look now for the results of Mr. 
Murry’s explosion of personality : we look for the value of 
his revelation, we judge the quality of his faith by the quality 
of his works. We seek some new ardour and new honour 
in his writings. And we find that every word, every tone, 
belies him. We find, month upon month, that he insists, 
vaguely, without fruit, upon his individuality. He keeps 
orswearing “* I am, I am, I am.” ‘To engage the sympathy 
of his readers, he lets them into the little pseudo-intimacies 
of his life. For all the world like any essayist, he looks down 
from the "bus and sees his fellow men : he is overwhelmed by 
the thought of his difference, his isolation. He works in the 
information that the mushrooms he has put on for supper 
sre burning. He scampers round and cannot discover any- 
thing to say. He takes for a battle-cry ‘“ More life, more 
life” ; and he never discloses the quality of life for which he 
longs. He uses big words, makes bullying gestures, and then 
turns tail. He is facetious about those crises of his: he 
admits that he is lost—half-fish, half-man, he calls it—subject 
to depression, dubious, incomplete. Again he runs round and 
swears magniloquently that he knows his own soul and is fixed 
firm in self-confidence. 

























et 

he | Now this is pitiful and shameful; Mr. Murry has denied 
himself a hundred times, and reduced the value of his testimony 

2 | nothing. But what is worse, what is disastrous, is that he 


enter into the mysteries, to pass verdicts upon the most serious 
questions ofall. God, he states, exists ; I know because I have 
experienced Him ; but I can see no necessity for Christ, and 
to believe in Christ is obviously a mere social convenience, a 
relapse into superstition, a submission to authority. When 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence blasphemes against Christ, he supports 
him with the pronouncement, “A man may think as he 
chooses.” But when Mr. Chesterton blasphemes against Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, calling him “‘ the village atheist brooding over 
the village idiot,” then all the nobility of Mr. Murry’s rage is 
poured upon him ; Mr. George Moore, for the same offence, is 
denounced with more vulgarity of abuse than has been heard 
for ages. 

“The Journeyman,” the one other constant contributor 
to the Adelphi, has the same feeling of isolation as Mr. Murry, 
and takes us round his parlour in much the same way. He, 
too, discusses the largest problems in the most flippant, 
inconsiderate words. But he is milder than Mr. Murry. He 
thinks that there may be something in Christianity : certainly 
Jesus was a great man. He never loosens himself into those 
indignations or those prophecies. He reads the Bible in bed, 
and finds it entertaining and helpful. 

Behind the Adelphi, spoken of with awe by Mr. Murry, 
bursting out with a more concentrated, more pernicious tem- 
pest of words than any of the other contributors, is Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence, novelist, poet, semi-occultist. He has heard from 
theosophists of the seven nerve-centres of man’s body ; he 
has heard from astrologers that the stars influence the earth, 
and that they are inconstant; he has heard from psycho- 
analysis that the world is reducible to sex. This last he had 
no difficulty in learning, for he found in his own universe that 
the problem of sex and the impetus of sex were all that existed. 
He has advanced a finger’s breadth in mysticism, a hair's 
breadth in magic. But never did a man so intermperately 
howl remedies for the world’s ills. In particular, upon this 
matter of sex—treat your women rough: take them to your 
confidence, take them to your arms, when you want relief. 
Buffet them back when you've done with them. Don’t let 
their insidious tricks and encroachments deceive you; keep 
them at a distance, pay them no attention except when you 
find them necessary for your ease. That is where Jesus was a 
failure ; He did not find them necessary, and so He never 
learnt to deal with them properly. Mr. Lawrence's initiation 
into literature, into religion, into life, is wholly by way of 
gross sex. And let us admit that the universe is only to be 
interpreted through divine sex, through an eternal dualism, 
attraction, repulsion, love, hatred, being, non-being. Let us 
admit that a thought is a concept, a thing conceived, a fruition 
of the male-female consciousness, female to receive, male to 
impel. Let us admit this one process to be everywhere, in 
everything. Yet all the more it is imperative that physicalsex 
should be dignified as the efiect in ultimates of universal 
sex ; it is the misfortune of Mr. Lawrence that with him gross 
sex, physical sex, is the cause and condition of his thinking and 
in consequence, always, he argues, he theorizes, he dogmatizes 
from below upwards ; he stands upon the lowest level. 

The three of them have this in common—they are individual- 
ists by confession. But this insistence upon separateness, this 
churlishness, tightness, miserliness of true intimacy, this 
hardening of heart, carries with it an impulse in all of them to 
gain approval and kindly treatment without letting go an 
inch of self-will. In all of them there is the indirect, dishonest, 
timid appeal to the reader, a button-holing, a shift to get the 
better of him. All of them scem in their writing to be taking 
you to their hearts ; those mushrooms of Mr. Murry’s were a 
flagrant example, and Mr. Lawrence is continually addressing 
his readers affectionately and insidiously, almost, we feel, by 
their Christian names. And the reason in all of them for 
all of their misdeeds is a simple and ugly thing. No more, 
no less, than vanity. Vanity causes their individualism, 
vanity causes their desire to prophesy. Vanity allows them 
to attack subjects too large for them, and to expatiate with 
no balance, no strength, no steady fire beneath, giving judg- 
ment in a peevish or a proud sentence upon a question worthy 
the deliberation of aeons. 

Perhaps it may seem that, beginning in vanity, ending in 
vanity, their works cannot be dangerous or seductive. But 
the misery is this. In our age there are to be seen stirrings 
of new deeds and new myths. The heavier, more chilling 
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science had brought us beyond the possibility of belief, of 
ideal action, proves to have been false, and already we have 
passed the nadir of scepticism. There are at present curious, 
hidden, rather base contributions to our future orthodoxy. 
Even theosophy, even Rudolf Steiner, even Gourdjiev, can 
partly show the path to that self-liberation, that utter aban- 
donment of doubt and restriction, to which Mr. Murry so 
unconvincingly lays claim. But first, for re-creation, for 
stability and ground, the clue of previous authority must be 
seized. We must include in ourselves our inheritance from 
the past ; this before we can hope to transcend it, to advance 
to new conquests of spirit, to be ourselves. And the Adelphi, 
non-authoritarian, non-traditional, “ romantic ” (Mr. Murry 
calls it), and individualistic, has, for all its impotence, because 
it approaches religion and deals with it intellectually, the 
opportunity to delude with a false dawn those who might be 
preparing for a true. 

For no man has a right to reject authority until he can fully 
xecept it. No man has, for example, a right to reject Christi- 
anity until he understands it, emotionally, rationally, actively ; 
if a man, so understanding it, can apportion it a place in truth, 
then he can, if he choose, reject it; he would not, I believe. 
But without any apprehension of authority here it is pitch- 
forked away and each man produces his own iconoclasm ; 
not knowing where to look for the ikon. All bear witness 2s 
‘rom the unbased, uncentred authority of their own souls ; 


which, be very sure, they do not possess. ALAN PorTER. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Family, 1839-1863. 
Edited by Leonard Huxley, LL.D. (John Murray. 21s. net.) 
fume at last is a book of unquestionable, and for myself at 
any rate decisive, importance ; for Mrs. Carlyle has hitherto 
suffered sadly at the hands of her successive publicists. It 
was a pity, perhaps, that Mr. Ritchie should have unearthed 
those early letters written by one insufferable school-girl 
to another—those perky, priggish, disagreeable letters. 
It was an even greater pity that Mr. J. A. Froude should 
have fallen in with a fellow lady-novelist in the person of 
Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, and should have been inspired 
thereby to evolve the legend of Jane the Martyr, and to 
fuke his Letters and Memorials accordingly. It was a pity, 
also, that Mr. Alexander Carlyle, when forced thereupon to 
publish the new Memorials of 1893 should have yielded too 
rcadily to the inevitable reaction and have presented us with 
un unpleasant picture of a small, querulous, ungrateful and 
-If-centred valetudinarian. Such controversies and expedi- 
cuts have somewhat warped our appreciation of the letters 
themselves ; one began to doubt, in the end, whether Jane 
Carlyle’s headaches and housemaids were really worth the 
printed page: one began, in fact, to doubt whether Jane 
Carlyle was in the end much more than a shrill, vivid, but 
essentially tiresome person. 

Such doubts will be finally allayed by the letters which 
ltr. Hluxley has now discovered, and which he has edited 
with exact though unobtrusive scholarship, and with a restraint 
wich renders his admirable volume a medel of what such 
Looks should be but so rarely are. Indeed, the outstanding 
merit of this new collection is that the letters are for the first 
time allowed to speak for themselves ; that one’s attention 
is not torn and jagged by the dead brambles of the Froude 
cecntroversy ; and that the introduction, the notes, the illus- 
trations and the index merely delight and enlighten, and do 
not, as heretofore, enrage one into opposition. 

Moreover, these new letters possess and convey a unity 
of impression greater than any of the former compilations. 
The main body of the correspondence is concerned with the 
vital decade from 1842 to 1852, and is addressed, if not 
invariably to the same person, at least invariably to the 
sanic household—to the gay, provincial, human family of 
Uncle John. Thus although we miss the supreme glitter 
and gaiety of the letters to Forster, as well as the poignant 
interest of the letters to Carlyle himself, yet in compensation 
we are spared those dull reiterant missives to the Misses 
Donaldson or to Mrs. Russell, of Templand. For the main 
interlocutor in this correspondence is little Jeannie Welsh. 
of Liverpool (ringlets, no chin, prominent teeth), and Jeannie 
had herself resided for many weeks at Cheyne Row, had 





® . . . — 
herself coped with the insobricty of Helen Mitchel] and the 
impenctrable aloofness of Cousin Thomas, had herself Witnesseq 
the absurdities of Cousin Jane’s menagerie. Nor was this the 
only merit of the gentle Jeannie, for Jeannie was subsery 
she could be relied on to report the reception of last Tuesday’, 
letter, she could be counted on to answer by return of post 
(9d. stamp—no franks from Liverpool), and to deseribe how 
much they had enjoyed such or such a passage, and hoy 
father had made himself positively ill with laughter, anq how 
really, there was no one in the world so brilliant or so divert; : 
as Cousin Jane. All of which rendered little Jeannie g most 
satisfactory correspondent, or at least until she went and 
married that tiresome man Mr. Chrystal; and had a baby ot 
her own to dote on ; so the correspondence ceased. ; 

But before it ceased it had covered, intimately and per. 
sistently, ten all important years in the life of Jane Wag 
Carlyle. It had blossomed at a time when the Cheyne Roy 
circle was crystallizing around the little figure of the interesting 
invalid with a mysterious and terrifying husband up there jy 
the attic, and tea and biscuits in the front parlour. Thy 
there came Plattnauer, and Erasmus Darwin, and old Sterling 
and the less successful members of the Buller family, ang 
Elizabeth Pepoli, and Spiridione Gambardella, and Garnier, 
and Cavaignac, and Giuseppe Mazzini and Friiulein Bite, 
All very delectable people. And thereupon, quite suddenly, 
Cousin Thomas, dear grumpy Cousin Thomas, ceased to be 
a misunderstood genius and became, what was infinitely 
disconcerting, a recognized and adulated genius. What 
profit had there been in Craigenputtock, and all those troubles 
with painters and plumbers in Cheyne Row, and a succession 
of sick headaches, if at the end Mr. C. were going to be taken 
up and flattered by a set of outside arrogant lion-hunters ? 
Alors Lady Ashburton vint. It was not jealousy which that 
lavish lady excited in the neurotic breast of Jane Carlyle; 
it was envy. The letters now published render evident the 
real nature of the turmoil which the advent of Lady Ashburton 
introduced into the fretful placidity of Cheyne Row. It 
was not to be imagined for a moment that Mr. C. had fallen 
in love with Lady A. Such a thing was not (*‘ d qui le dites 
vous ?”) a possibility: Mr. C. could not contrive to fall 
“in love” with any woman, not even with Jane herself. 
It was merely that Lady Ashburton represented to a pecu- 
jiarly galling extent exactly what Mrs. Carlyle had always 
desired so passionately to become, what she imagined, until 
she came to know the wax lights of Bath House, that she 
actually had become. For in the hard glitter of this new 
illumination, the Cheyne Row circle, Jane’s own salon, 
emerged a trifie discoloured ; and her lions, roar as they might, 
appeared, by comparison, a little moth-eaten. It was intoler- 
able when with such brilliance and such contrivance one had 
built up one’s own little menagerie (Mr. C. not helping in the 
least) to be outdistanced, and so blatantly, so unfairly, so 
serenely, by the jardin des plantes of Lady Ashburton. Mrs. 
Carlyle would ponder on these distressing circumstances 
when invited (“* dragged’) down to the Grange or Addis- 
combe ; she would lie there, very small and bitter in the great 
bed, and surge with indignation at the thought of her “ false 
position *; she was merely Mr. C.’s carpet bag, that’s what 
she was ; she would not be patronized ; viciously she tugged 
at the bell rope and informed one of those pretentious house- 
maids that she, Mrs. Thomas Carlyle, had a particularly sick 
headache that evening, that she felt obliged to ask for dinner 
(a large dinner) in bed. And then she would write to Jeannie 
and tell her all about it. And Uncle John would be much 
impressed by the titles of the other guests. And all these 
letters are here for us to-day to read. 

Such are the less amiable, but so human, sides of the picture 
now disclosed. But the vivid charm of Jane Carlyle, het 
irritated devotion to Mr. C., rises untarnished and enhanced 
by this new correspondence. And it should be remembered, 
moreover, that the letters cease about the time when Jane 
Carlyle emerged finally from the “ valley of the shadow” 
of 1848, before, that is, she had realized in Carlyle himself 
the final granite refuge for her egoism; and full fourteen 
years before that April afternoon when the souiless body of 
the little lady, tranquil at last, was driven round and round 
the park by old, unwitting Sylvester, in “the brougham oF 
clarence—all glass in front, like Mrs. Ewart’s.” 

But as they stand, and for what they stand, the letters are 
adinirable cnough: not quite vivid as 
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n’s letters, not so humanly delightful as the leticrs of 


TO 
je Savage, but at least extremely personal, and extremely 
Miss lt +} . is a Af te 
entertaining. One may cavil perhaps at the excessive egoism 


of Mrs. Carlyle’s temperament, at her rather shallow assump- 
tion that she herself is so far more interesting than either 
Carlyle or Mazzini, at her complete disregard of anything 
but ‘the trivial and the unimportant. But if one can once 
admit these frailties, if one can forget that this fluent writer 
could have chronicled the more vital moral developments of 
the nineteenth century, one can relish the vivid pictures of 
her servants and her brother-in-law, and the incessant descrip- 
ticns of her headaches and her castor-oil. It is not that what 
che relates is lacking in interest : it is merely that what she 
might have said, and failed to say, is so provokingly stimu- 
lating. But then, as we know, she did not write for posthu- 
mous publication. 

I have avoided quoting from the book which has given me 
so rare a pleasure and which has provoked this unfitting 
monologue, for it would have been misplaced to anthologize 
a volume which all sane men and women will read, will re-read, 


and should assuredly acquire. Harotp NIcoison. 


A MAN—FINISHED. 


Translated by Mary 


By Giovanni Papini. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


A Man—Finished. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 


Prichard Agnetti. 
Paprst wrote this book in 1912. It is an account of his 
life up to the age of thirty, divided into six pericds, each 
with a musical cognomen. ‘The author says that he had 
“no childhood.” He was brought up amongst poverty, 
unloveliness and restrictions. His fundamental temperament 
showed itsclf carly. It is that of “ non-acceptance.” It 
strips itself of the last shred of reserve in the course of the 





book. It is not simply a reaction from the misery of his | 


eatlier years. It is ultiraate 
It showed itsclf in the repellent countenance. 
the “ugly duckling.” He had to be. He desired to be. 
Such was the period of his childhood—the “ Andante.” 

A period of profound pessimism fellowed. Then came 
friendships the basis of revolutionary idealism—the 
“ Appassionato.” 

The “ Tempestoso ” 
to a group of chosen spirits, and ends with recognition and 
fame. During the whole of this period young Papini’s 
voracity for reading and information was stupendous. To 
know! To know everything! 
Thus he would “ conquer” the world. An encyclopaedia 
a rationali:t commentary on the Old and New Testament, 
a Universal History were all attempted before the age of 
Well may he describe himself as “ born with the 
But he did not see that it was only 
a malady, a gigantic neurosis originating 
uttitude of ‘ non-acceptance. Even in 


on 


begins with his nocturnal exhortation 


twenty. 


malady of greatness.” 


” 


the 


psychology—not reaction. | 
Papini was | 


That was the summum boniwn, | 


from his radical] | 
* Solenne,” 


when his triumph has turned to dust and ashes, he cries | 


9. 


“To what purpose ? The realization is not born. He 
despises his triumph. He is not content with being acclaimed. 
He is still ill. His frenzy will not become vision. ‘* Let me 
declare once and for all, then, that he who calls me a genius, 


offends me. He who says I am a man of parts, pains me.” 


on ‘ y ae 
This passage shows the abysmal lack of innocence, which is 


glaringly and offensively evident throughout the book. 
concerned is he with Giovanni Papini that he cannot bear 
the idea of being classified. Was it for this that, as he says 
in the ** Andante.’ he “* saved his spirit from the precocious 
corruption which those children experience who foregather 
with their kind * ? 
in the * Lentessimo”: “I have drawn near unto you, O 
my feilow-men, but I do not love you. I cannot love you, 
You irritate me and are repulsive to me.” The intuition 
of love in its most universal sense is lacking. How dare 
Papini, then, aspire to lift mankind out of the trough ? 
It is no wonder that he, like the Vedantic snake or the 
Buddhist Swastika, continues to chase his own tail. In 
= r words, Papini must be sure that Papini is “* 
Th: n he 


great.” 


or 


This is 
tongue of 


First he must satisfy the egoistic craving. 


at 
God-Almightiness—without grace—without the 


flame which floods the soul with a light in which not only | 


fellow-men but crocodiles and scorpions are seen to be aspiring 


So | 


This prepares us for what follows later 


will save the world—but only if he is allowed to be | 








T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THOMAS BURT, MLP., D.C.L., Pitman 
and Privy Councillor. 


An Autobiography. With Supplementary Chapters by 
AARON WATSON and a Foreword by Witrrip Buri. 
15s. net. 
; This autobiography will prove one of the most interesting books of 
the season. Mr. Burt was a Labour Pioneer in the most precise and 
the most extended meaning of the term. The conditions of mining 


life when Mr. Burt first entered a coal-pit and the growth of the 
Labour cause are graphically described. 


> 
THOMAS HARDY’S UNIVERSE. 
By ERNEST BRENNECKE, Jun. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
In view of the immense interest in Hardy which is now prevalent, 
this book should supply a definite need. The author has discussed 
the “ Hardy-Universe ” with its creator, who, while disciaiming any 
attempt to supply in his writings a “ stematis 


y ised and warranted 
” ; 
er found in fair agreement with the system here 
presented, 


THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS. 
By A. SAYLE (formerly Housing Sub-Inspector in the 
Ministry of Health). Edited and with an additional 
chapter by JOHN A. ROSEVEAR, F.S.1., Member of the 
Council of the Garden Cities and ‘Town-Planning 





dis 









himself 


Association. Profusely illustrated with diagrams, plans, 
and photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The Housing Problem” is a familiar phrase 1 it is little 


more than a phrase to many of us—but to those who have seen and 





understood x of the human discomfort, degra dis 
content of oblem, it is not a phrase, but a fact 
which must be faced. 

The political cry “ Homes for Heroes” and i ulmination, 
the Housing Act of 1919, are dealt with in detail, a the reason 





why operations under the Act broke down and so little was 


effected are adequately discussed. 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author of 

vha 1e udge Thought,’ ‘ Seven amps oO 

“What tl g Thought,” “S Lam; f 

Advocacy,” etc. 21s. net. 

His Honour Judge Parry's new book is an intensely interesting 

treatise founded on the accounts of sensational trials of the past: the 
Tichborne Trial, the life and death of Charles Peace, a tale of Jud 

Jeffreys and the Bloody Assizes, some murder mysteries which have 

never been cleared 


l up, and the tale of the * Ducking Stool.” 
POINCARE: A Biographical Portrait. 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of 











“ Peacemaking 
e€aceimaainpe 





at Paris.” 7s. 6d. net. 
A temperament which has long been an enigma to the En h mind 
is here revealed to the world in this illuminati 1 brightly written 





volume. The author until recently was the ponder 
of the Times, and everyone should rea be ish 
form an accurate judgment of the remarkable m plays 
so big a part in Europe since the war. 

“Very interesting, very informative, and, be it added, ver; 


opportune.” ——T ruth. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES GREVILLE 
AND HENRY REEVE. 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON. 


ling to those interested in the s of t 


Cloth. 21s. net. 


This volume is good rea 








early Victorians. They are spread over a period from 1839—18 
and not only deal with the tical history of those ti s, bu ) 
with the political and social gossip, which will always remain a sourc 
of great interest to readers of to-day. 

“One of the most piquant and enlightening of literary ] pe ] 


memoirs.”’—Scotsman. 


JOHN T. MITCHELL. 


Pioneer of Consumers’ Co-operation. 
By PERCY REDFERN. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Socie 


Though neither a foun 





ounder of the Pioneer ¢ perative iety a 
Rochdale, nor of the Wholesale Society that follov John Mitchell 
stands out as originating the conc on of an all-inc umers’ 
movement. He wanted a m 4 nd 





Jabour and employing both 
community; twenty 3 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: The Work and 


Influence of Parson Lot. 
By W. HENRY BROWN. 





and during 3 direc 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 





This new life of Kingsley deals fully with the Parson Lot period 
of his career, and ves a new estimate of his infl ce on soc 
movements. The author has had access to many original sources ¢ 
information, and the book will be u pensal to all interested in 
the Chartist, Christian Soc t, Co-operative kindred moveme 
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1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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to divinity. This light comes not unless a man accept his 
human smallness, not remorsefully but in all innocence and 
humility. Only then can he recognize his own divinencss. 
This operation of the soul comes through self-knowledge. 
But Papini will have none of self-knowledge. He detests 
the words “yx ceardv.”” That is understandable. 
Ife has not found their real significanee, elthough he 
suspects that it might be terrible. He is like a man who 
sees a statue without feeling its beauty. He begins by 
being uneasy and irritable with the statue and ends by 
cursing it. This is evident in one of his later books, The 
Other Half, where he perverts the spirit of Chinese philosophy, 
and satirizes the Taoist principle of the acceptance of the 
negative attitude towards all human effort. We might 
hazard the conjecture that if anything could have saved 
Papini from his peculiar form of hysteria, it would have been 
an understanding of Tacism. But the door of understanding 
is closed to one who believes that anything and everything 
can be known through words. And this is Papini’s problem 
as it is the problem of many writers who “ study ” mysticism 
and translate or commentate ancient texts—the problem of 
words. A new commandment might be framed for them: 
“Thou shalt not journalize the Mysteries.” In this con- 
nexion one is forcibly reminded of a lunatic patient, quoted 
by Jung, who said, “ Last night, doctor, I disinfected the 
Heavens with corrosive sublimate (rationalism) and found 
no God.” Says our author, “I have no aecount to settle 
with anyone but God—if He exist.” Verily the way of 
understanding is not through words. Papini himsclf recog- 
nizes this when he says, “I am the ass of the library, the 
ignorant creature who has rolled amongst books. I am he 
who has learnt so much that he has lost his own spoutancity 
without acquiring wisdom.” Without such wisdem there 
is no plenitude, no fullness which is sufficient unto itsclf. 
So far from that inner fullness is Papini that he wants to see 
himself reflected everywhere. “1 did not speak the spirit 


for the spirit’s sake, but that I might use it as a lever for | 


matter, as an instrument wherewith to obtain all eurthly 
He wants to replace the world of mankind 
by a Papini world. He cannot swallow this world. This 
is what is meant by “ non-acceptance.” 
world problem in this rhapsody of impotence ; there is only 
a Papini problem. The world, then, must swallow him. 
But when he shricks under the blows of a scemingly sadistic 
Providence, we are reminded of an ostrich which buries its 
head in the sand. It is merciful to laugh, for hysteria must 
primarily be regarded as comic; otherwise it may become 
contagious. 

Papini cannot love his “ fellow-men.” 
accord to great men their just value. 


possessions.” 


Still less can he 
They are there only 


that he may mount on their shoulders. The “ human, 
all-too-human” is all too plain. We recoil from his 
“agonizings.” They are not decent: they are false 


because the conflict has been turned into journalism, which 
destroys any hope of redemption. A man must be able to 
bear tension of soul. He must be able to keep silent, to be 
dry. But Papini is soaked in the moist craving of per- 
sonality, which he allows to exploit his most significant 
experience. There is no restraint. Above all there is no 
sense of humour, as the following passage from the * Solenne ” 
shows :— 

“T sought to become God, fully convinced that I was still far 
removed from the Divine. . . would not bo a part. I 
myself would be all. . . . Of me all things must be parts, 
all things must obey me, as were the hills, the stars, and tho 
worlds, members-—obedient members—of my body. I did not 
believe in God. For me He did not exist, had never existed. I 
would create Him for times to come, and of myself, a weak and 
miserable mortal, | would make the Supreme Being, the Sovereign, 
All-possessing, Omnipotent Being. . . . determined to 
found a_ religion Where? In America . . that 
land of unlimited possibilities, where every newcomer is welcome, 
where every creed finds a temple, and every Moses capital.” 

If a man were not fascinated and amused by such frenzy of 
senseless despair, the word blasphemy would cross his mind. 
But the word hysteria is more appropriate. There are 
different forms of hysteria. There are mute, unspectacular 
forms in which the “ will to power” struggles blindly and 
inchoately for expression, so that a certam mystery and 
wonder as to what is going on in the depths is aroused. And 
there are spectacular, overt, flamboyant forms,- in which 


There is really no , 


a 


- —— 

| kind. Where there is journalism, there are no depths A 
this outburst is journalism, with an ultra-journalistic dies a5 
The “vision”? ends with a jab at the poor crocodile Say 
Such contempt is beyond contempt. It is so remote i 
the attitude of the aristocrat, who, although chasti Om 
crocodiles, would also die for them. 
wants all men to die with him ! 


Zine 
But the saviour Papin 
Never once does he 


aaa appes 
to glimpse the possibility of suffering or dying for all ma 
It pleased Papini to call this book A Afan— Finished 


People said he was finished. 
he dispels that illusion. He was not finished. He has not 
begun as yet. He is reorientating himself. We are pot left 
wondering as to the outcome of that reorientation, We 
understand that instead of succeeding in finding a ane 
symbol, which would have been his life’s triumph, he hes 
compromised and really finished himself. He who rebelled 
against the authority of God and of man has bowed down 
to the gloomy authority of Roman Orthodoxy. 
James Young, 


In the * Allegretto,” however 


BEAST INTO MAN, 
Making of Men: a Study in Evolution. 
F.R.S. (Hodder and Stoughten. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Sin Oxiver LopcE has several sides. On one he is a physicist 
of great eminence ; on another, an impassioned investigator 
of psychical phenomena, whose cenclusions one may or may 
not beleve but whom one must take seriously into account: 
on a third, he is a rather ordinary moraltist or preacher, 
This little voluine, it must be confessed, emanates mainly 
from the third Sir Oliver. ‘ 
As is inevitable in any treatment to-day of the “ maki: 


fig 


1 
of man,” evolution must be one of the central themes, and 
unfortunately there is no sign that Sir Oliver | ze has pro- 
perly grasped the essenee of Darwin's teaching or, indeed, of 
evolutionary biology as a whole. Darwin's contribution was 
a double one, cach part of it reinforcing the other. On the 
one hand, he amassed such a body of evidence that it became 
impossible to resist the conclusion that evolution had occurred 
and was occurring ; on the other, he thought out a method 
by which cvolution could have operated. The method of 
evelution which he supposed to have been chiefly efficient he 
called Natural Selection ; and the theory of Natural Selection 
| in one form or another has remained the basis of evolutionary 
| theory up to the present day. 

| It was Darwin's promulgation of the theory of Natural 
Selection which was chiefly responsible for the conversion 
of the men of science of the time, because in it they at last 
found a natural explanation of what before had seemed wholly 
supernatural or mysterious. The older naturwlists had found, 
naturally enough, evidences in plenty of similaritics between 
different animals, fundamental likenesses in plan between 
organs of wholly different function, as the wing of a bird and 
the foot of a dog, and the idea of relationship liad forced itself 
upon them. But how to account for that relationship’ 
The naive ideas of Lamarck, the crude speculations of Chamt 
were clearly inadequate: some, like the German Natur 
philosophen, sought refuge in a mystical pseudo-Platonic 
philosophy, asserting that each group of related animals 
represented different manifestations of a single Idea of Deity 
(whose ideas on animal structure had apparently been limited 
to about a dozen . -); still others definitely shut their 
eyes to the problem because they found it so insistent and 
yet insoluble. 

And then came Darwin with his idea of Natural Selection. 
What this achieved was to provide a rationalistic instead of a 
mystical or a theological explanation of adaptation. It 
found the facts of adaptation—apparent purpose and apparent 
design, which had been interpreted by countless tankers, 
ending with Paley and the Bridgwater school, as suilicient 
evidence of real purpose and design by a conscious Being; 
it left them fully accounted for on known natural principles 
—accounted for as much (and, of course, ultimately as little ; 
but in precisely the same way) as thunder and lightning, the 
wind, or the manufacture of soap were accounted for on 
natural principks. In a nutshell, it turned purpose neck 


By Sir Oliver Lodge 








and crop out of biology, leaving it only in man and perhaps 
a few of the highest animals. 
But Sir Oliver Lodge throughout his book speaks as if 





pne can gaze straight into the soul. Papini’s is of the latter 


Darwin had never enunciated the theory of Natural Selection. 
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‘The British-— 
»>Legion Album 


With a Foreword By Earl Haig. 


“This volume represents something much more than a mere 
assemblage of famous signatures. /t stands for the personal tribute 
of the greatest in place and genius of many 





nations to the greatness of soul of those lear ned 

‘ and unlearned millions who knew and ¢ 

H 5/- dared enough to strike a blow for RIGHT 

i net. and JUSTICE upon earth.” 

Dr. John ements s 


Clifford, C.H. 
LIFE, LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES 
Sir James Marchant, LL.D. 


“Some biographies we could weil dispense with, but this biograph 
‘ Ss graphy 

addition to the ‘Lives’ of great men. ... it will 

help both frie and former enemies to undersiz ne barred the secret 


of one oi ‘Britain’s outstanding gentlemen.’ ruhis 


Weekly. A most inspiring bool , interesting trom cover 

to cover, dificult to lay down until one has read it all.’ 

Deily Telegraph. net. 
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The New World 
Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P. 


is 4 i ecessary 









“A pleasan itly-written book without 
Mail. “ An opport unity of penetrating the mind of the present 


keeper of the National purse. . .. A book which will be of real 
service to those who wish to understand whither Labour 

proposes to ead the country.’ Aberdeen Journal. “A 5/ 
clear and vigorous statement of Socialist doctrine by a -” 
mind at once balanced and forceful.” Vew Leader. net. 


..Day In and Day Out... 
By “ The Londoner” of The Evening News. 
With a Foreword by J. C. Squire 


ago a journalist began to talk in a corner of The 
At first he was nameless Wher a signature was 





itent to sign himself “ Tine Londoner.” He could 
was the public wanted to read of an evening 
hat he himseifi wanted of the world and what he 
which the werld gave him. Of that he wrote. 
many things, he has gone on until 
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ANCIENT FIRES 
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re-read.""—Sunday Time 
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THE WHITE WILDERNESS 


1 epic of the Newfoundland sealers’ toil. 
brilliant piece of work.”-—Norwich "ED. Press. 
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ce give charm to what might otherwise be a rather 
grim study of life.”—Aberdecn Jornal. net. 
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HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


LOCH FISHING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By R. C., BRIDGETT, the Author of “ Dry Fly Fishing.”” With 
two colour plates and 16 half-tone illustrations. 

The Yorkshire Observer says:—‘ This is a volume which deals 
entrancingly with fshiag generally in the Scottish locks. is 
There is a lot of valual information on the kind of fly to be 
used according to circumstances, and the book is really clever in 
the way it provides instruction for enthusiasts.” 10s. 6d. net. 


MELTON MOWBRAY AND OTHER 
MEMORIES. 


By MORETON FREWEN. Few men of the author’s pao ion 
have had a yreater circle of friends thrcughout the English-speakin 
world, and he has some thing personal and intimate to rome of al 
the principal personalit ies ot those years, ranging from the late King 













Edward, and st uccessive Presiden ts of the United States of America, 
to Margot Asquith an Bes “th e souls.”’ Illustrat ed. 16s. net. 
Sunday Times:—‘A feast of good things 


ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL PAYMASTER. 
Ry PAYMASTER REAR-ADMIRAL W. E. R. MARTIN. C.M.G. 
The Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the background 
for experiences as interesting and varied as those related es the 
author. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE GRAVEN PALM. 


A Manual of the Science of Palmistry. 
By MRS. ROBINSON. This is a comprehensive work on the sub- 








ject. Palmistry, the author claims, is a science, though, as yet, an 

intexact one, but, if interpreted correctl may hecome a gu a "and 
sistance to us in our journey through life. “haracter is lite and 

fate to a great extent. The Graven Palm shows us how to inter 

pret character by the lines of the hand. [lustre ited. 10s. od. net. 
. 

ISHMAEL’S WIFE, 

An exciting story of a mysterious murder. <A story of imposture, 

and a strug Be between love and conscience. By ROY VICKERS, 
Author of The | enyeance of Hens y Jarre mien, 7s. 6d. net. 
East Anghan Dasly Tim s:—“‘An exciting and attractive ‘es eg 


CLUBFOOT THE A ENGER. 


The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath to 
his vengeance on the men in the British secret service who are 
eyer crossing his path. 4 VALENTINE WILLIAMS, Author of 
The Man with the Chabfo 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chron eG The episodes are thrilling and dramauc. 
Duly Mail: Valentine Wi lliams’ shaarbing story.” 


THE SAFETY PIN. 


wreak 


The _ dise overy © f a safety pin on the body of a murderei man 

nearly leads to the ruin of a clever, public-spirited woman Her 

persecuiors are ssaimateal y ambition and greed. A ¢ lev *r story by 

Je 5. FLETCHER. 7s. Od. net. 
Morning Post:—‘‘An absorbing siory.” 


SEAMEW & CQ. 


A coilection of breezy sketches from a yachts 
relating the adventures and es of the 





‘ Seamew By COURTENAY HAYES, Author of 
Moor. 
Morning Post: A very entertaining bc = 


SOLOMON THE UNWISE. 





Like Don Quixote, Solon 10n rescuc amsels in distress, e 

is Hyde Park and a Bloomsbury hx sardine Se use. A charming story 

by ANTHONY UPPERTON. 7s 1, net. 
Trath:—* Deserves to he and probably will be a big seller.” 

HELD TO RANSOM. 

Bobby gets landed with a baby in a trait 1, whose mother disa; 

How can he explain the b aby to his ancée? Complicati 

further incre ased when the | kidn appe by a gang « f 





ae amusing story ‘—g SIDNEY. ‘GOWING. : 
“field Independent :—" Deserves to be a best seller.” 


THE ISLE OF HATE. 


nty ye ung ex-soldiers club together to form a settlement on an 











i t= nd in the South Seas The y are betrayed by & ‘aptain Coombes 

and land on a bar Trea, terless waste. A thrilling adventure ry 

hy ALAN DARE, / d Authe f Ki lhyretw. 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: ‘A story well worth reading 





THE MYSTERY OF KING’S EVERAI uD. 
Ti 


The Regent’s Gold Plate has been stolen fri the state r 
mansion of the Everard family. Who was the thief: A ‘thrilting 
mystery story by C. BRANDON. 7s. Gd. net. 
THE BATHURST COMPLEX. 
Rhona is on her way to a party when a fri pee rani besecches 
her | elp at a hou where a murder t r d, and 
narré owly escapes bein g arrested. Ly WYNDHAM MARTY N, 
net. 
st detective story that the pres ent 


Truth:—‘ It is quite the clever 
season has produce . 


HER UNDYING PAST. 


Jenny Callander learns the bitter “7 pot the past rears i usly 
lead at every turn of her love for Jim Bark is 


I re, but he 
eventually triumphant. By MRS. PAT RICK MACGILL, 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE. 


Janet Chrystal stands between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, so Paul 
decides that Le must either marry or kill her. An exciting story 
by HEADON HILL. 7s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Evening News:—‘‘ Headon Hill's hundred per cent 
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7s, Gd. net. 


thriiler. 
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He assumes blandly that the fact of progressive evolution 
implies purpose, implies a preconceived plan in the mind of 
some designer, a gradual execution of the plan under his 
guidance. Of course, this may undoubtedly be so; but it 
is of some scientific importance to remember that there is no 
shred of evidence for such a notion, and that evolution, 
including evolutionary progress, can be accounted for on 
purely biological laws. 

He is, in fact, starting from a rigidly thcistic premiss, 
which colours all his thinking, so that frequently he is in 
logic bound to state relations in a way which, to those who 
start without this particular premiss, seems to put the cart 
before the horse. He has, for example, a chapter on “ The 
Best of All Possible Worlds,” in which, in spite of Voltaire 
and everyday life, he insists that ours is the best of all possible 
worlds—in the circumstances—the circumstances being that 
God desired to produce a race of beings endowed with self- 
consciousness, free will and moral responsibility. The answer 
of the scoffer is obvious—that if, in those circumstances, this 
is the best of all possible worlds, then he is tempted to think 
Yather poorly of its designer. But the answer of the man of 
science is also obvious, and yet not merely a debating point. It 
is that as there is no evidence for conscious design or purpose, 
cither in organic or inorganic evolution, he need not worry 
and perplex himself over the question whether the designer 
has made as good a job of it as his assumed omnipotence 
would lead one to hope for. But he recognizes that he is 
in contact with ineluctable Fact, and that whether this world 
be the best possible or not, it is the only one we know, and 
the only one with which we deal in the traffic of our life 
That furthermore, whether or no evolution be the outcome 
of a designer’s mind, it has occurred ; and that, as part and 
parcel of the various processes that make it up, there is 
manifest one which we can justly call evolutionary progress, 
of which we are one of the direct products and the highest 
outcome. 

There is a type of mind which is impatient of ignorance, 
and rather than confess ignorance will manufacture ideas 
which it labels and accepts as truth. We may call it the 
theological (as distinct from the religious) type. But the 
scientific mind must for ever be confessing ignorance. The 
great advance which evolutionary biology has made possible 
to thought is that at a bound it substitutes a moving for a 
motionless idea of existence. It makes our ignorance a 
promise of the acquisition of knowledge, and shows that we 
are one with the main stream of life, no mcre side-tracked and 
over-specialized product of evolution. 

Why should we be reluctant to confess our ignorance, when 
we not only know so much but are learning so fast? The 
theistic idea in the form in which the majority of men (includ- 
ing Sir Oliver Lodge) still hold it is an idea derivable directly 
from primitive kingships—a projection of the human ideas 
of purpose and government into the universe at large. The 
scientist as scientist must stick to his last, but in their 
capacity of ordinary human beings most scientists would be 
ready to wager that when we do begin to understand—what 
is still, in spite of all assertions a complete enigma—the 
relation of mind to matter, and the réle of mind in the 
universe, we shall find a reality much more inspiring, much 
grander, much stranger and yet more comprehensible than 
this idealized survival of early thought. Jy gs yoxzey. 


CAMPEACHY. 


The Pirates Who’s Who. By Philip Gosse. (Dulau and Co. 
10s. net.) 
I was born of poor but respectable parents who (I am 
convinced) had formed the intention of apprenticing me 
to a pirate. Whether I was in any case suitable for such a 
calling the reader of these pages must decide, but for myself 
I have never ceased to bemoan the mishap which deterred 
my parents from prosecuting this design. And what, Uncle 
Toby, may this mishap have been? Why, Madam, simply 
the inability of my parents to come by any general information 
on the matter. True it is that a certain Captain Charles 
Johnson had written a book called A General History of 
Pyrates, from their First Rise and Settlement in the Island of 
Providence, to the Present Time. My parents, however, 
were simple folk, and had not heard of this work (a fault 











serene Canina A 
which I can the less rebuke, seeing that I was in the me 
case till I read Mr. Gosse’s book !). They were accord 
compelled to abandon their project, and I found myself’, 
the world, except for a tendency (severely repressed) 1, 
smuggle Tauchnitz editions into the country, with no least 
trace of the pirate about me. 

You may conceive, then, with what feelings I read The 
Pirates Who’s Who, a book which, had my parents POssesseq 
it, had so profoundly altered my life. For here at last are 
set down in completest detail the personal history and adven. 
tures of all known buccaneers and pirates. It should be said 
at once that this book is indispensable to any who conte, 
plate this profession, while equally useful to all writers of 
stories dealing with Treasure Islands. Indeed, if Messrs, 
Dulau and Co. will pardon the suggestion, it occurs to mp 
that, if they could make the necessary arrangements, thy 
book should do well in the China Seas. 

As a book of reference, therefore, it supplies a long-felt 
want, but even so there are certain points which I canng 
but urge on the author’s attention. In case he should cop. 
template (as I hope he may) further editions, I appreciate 
in the first place, how delicate is the task of awarding inclusion 
in, or decreeing exclusion from, the list. All who are familiar 
with Messrs. A. and C. Black’s companion volume myst 
realize how often even the most exact solicitude may overlook 
the deserving, if only by reason of the fact that there ay 
still to be found, in the remoter villages, adults who have pot 
been knighted. But Mr. Gosse’s difficulty was perhaps 
even greater. He points out that there are two points of 
view upon many of these sea-rovers. Paul Jones, for example, 
by the English (not unnaturally) regarded as at the head 
of the pirate profession, to the Americans of the day 
seemed (no doubt) an eminent patriot. The distinction 
between the two, as Dr. Johnson once pointed out, is in any 
case often so fine a one that in my opinion the patriot should 
in all cases be given the benefit of the doubt—and included, 
This will, I hope, mean that the later editions will be some 
five or six times as large. 

My next criticism is, perhaps, more serious. Mr. Gosse 
contends that Kidd, Teach, Avery and Sir Henry Morgan are 
household words, and indeed, for my part, I would never 
be associated with any household where these were not 
mentioned, either alone or in company, at least once a day. 
But Mr. Gosse is too modest in their behalf. They are mote 
than words, they are legends and rightly so. For consider 
this extract from Teach’s leg! 

“1718. Rum all out—Our Company somewhat scber—A 
damn’d confusion amongst us—Rogues a plotting—great talk of 
separation—so I look’d sharp for a Prize. 

“1718. Took one, with a great deal of liqucr on Board, % 
kept the Company hot, damned hot, then all Things went well 
again.” 

It appears that the actual pirates had a literary turn at 
least equal to that of those in fiction. Remark again this 
contemporary account of judgment delivered by a pirate 
judge on a fellow pirate in a mock trial :— 

“Then heark’ee you Raskal at the Bar; hear me, sirrah, hear 
me... . You must suffer for three reasons, first, because it 1s not 
fit I should sit here as Judge, and no Body be hanged... . . Secondly 
you must be hanged, because you have a damned hanging look. 
And, thirdly, you must be hanged because I am hungry.” 

Now Mr. Gosse asserts that these are authentic extracts, 
and not, as might be supposed, brilliantly composed by him- 
self after seeing The Beggar's Opera for the twenty-fifth time. 
Nor is this all. Not a pirate of fact but described his pro 
fession in the matchless phrase of sailing ‘‘ on the account,” 
and not one (or at any rate not many) but had business with 
Campeachy, the Isthmus of Darien, Panama City and pieces 
of eight. That being so, why pretend to distinguish them 
from such Pyrates as Long John Silver and Captain Margaret! 
Why not admit frankly that it is impossible to invent a pirate 
who has not already existed, and conclude that the best 
pirates of fiction are merely heroes of the Spanish Main, who 
have, till rescued by a Stevenson or a Masefield, been unaccount 
ably ignored? In a word, Mr. Gosse, divide your next edition 
into “ probable ” and “ improbable ” pirates. Put into the 
second category all those in your present volume, and into 
the former the others. You will then have removed the 
undeserved reproach against the authentic pirate that 1 
his case fiction could be stranger than fact. 

HumBert WOLFE. 
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The Bodley Head List. 


The Cruise of the ‘ Amaryllis’ 
By the late G. H. P,- MUHLHAUSER, Lt, R.N.R. With 
a Memoir of the author by E. Keser CHatrerToN and an 





Introduction by CLaup WortuH. Illustrated with 60 photo- 
graphs taken by the author, and 5 maps. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This hook is the full account of the author’s daring journey 
round the world in a 28-ton yawl (1920—-1923) an achievement 


unsurpassed in modern seafaring. It is that most fascinating kind 

of book, the true story of a iventure that is more thrilling than any 

fiction. It is also an epic of British seamans hip and courage 
(Prospectus on application.) 


The Private Life of Louis XV. 








By MOUFFLE D’ANGERVILLE. — Annotated and 
amplified from original unpublished documents by 
ALBERT MEYRAC and translated by Herpert S. 


Mincarp. Illustrated. 16s. net 
The first English translation of a famous book of memoirs, which 
gives a vivid picture of an eventful and scandalous period in 
French history. 





Anatole France 
The Man and his Work 


By J. LEWIS MAY. Iilustrated. 15s. net. 
A critical biography which is a model of its kind. Mr. May 
has much to tell us that is new and true about the making of this 
incomparable man of letters.’—Morning Post. 





The Modern Woodcut 


A Study of the evolution of the craft by HERBERT 


FURST. With over 200 illustrz — Bh colour and 
black-and-white, and a chapter on the practice of Xylo- 
graphy by W. THomas ace De oth "at » 42s. net. 
Also a special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 75 num- 
bered and signed copics, containing three original woodcut 

£5 5s. net. 

“Mr. Furst’s volume |} great value, both as a history of 
xylography and as a collection of woodcuts of many styles and 
many countries, European and Oriental. The reproductions are 


admirable in all respects. Ac imire rs of prints have before now paid 
much greater prices for ingle pictures than is asked for this 
admirable volume.”—Sunday Limes, 


Up Hill and Down Dale 





A book of poems by KENNETH ASHLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
A first book of verse by a young poet whose work has already 
ittracted much attention in the London Alercury and other 


je yurnals, 





Wage-Slavery 
By J. K. HEYDON. Crown 8vo. 
A timely and valuable book by an experienced 
Labour unrest with practical suggestions for its mitiga 
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“Quite the best thing of the Sherlock Holmes kind published 
for many a day. Agatha Christie must » reckoned in the first 
rank of detective story writers.”—Observer, 

Janet March 
By FLOYD DELL, Author of “Moon Cali,” ete. 
Second impression called for within a week of 
publication. 

“ This study of post-war morality, of the relaxation of the moral 

coJjes which the war has brought, is a remarkal le achievemen 
—Scotsman, 


The Puppet Master 
ROBERT NATHAN. With decorations by 
WynpHaM Paynt 


By 


Frank Swinnerton, the well-known novelist, says:—‘ This is a 
charming book, full of originality and feeling Chere is much 
verbal be auty in the writin r, and even more beauty in the imagina- 
tion, which makes it notable in its age.” 


Friend, You Are Late 


By ALICE HERBERT, Author of “ Heaven and Charing 


Cross,” ete. 

“This is a story of love and life and sex, the relations of 
mothers and daughters, husbands and wives, lovers an 1 their 
victims. It is as absurdly hor rest as it is vitally intere sting 

——John o’ London’ MF Veckly. 
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OF RUSSIA. 


By Maxim Gorki. (Philip Allan. 


Every page of this remarkable book breathes the spirit of 
Russia, the Russia which so vividly and unforgettably builds 
itself up in the mind out of the works of such great writers as 
Dostoievski, Tolstoi, Turgeniev, and Tchekov. In its passages 
of natural description there is the same realism and melan- 
choly ; in the conversations recorded the same groping 
philosophy, the mental ferment, the sense of fatality ; and in 
the character studies (in which the book is especially rich) 
the same simplicity, brutality, and that subjection to a fixed 
idea which, with the strangely primitive actions and gestures 
in which these folk express their emotions, seems to the more 
repressed European of the West not far from madness. In 
cach character, too, however simple and however brutal, 
there is a sharp individuality ; all are true to type, but they 
: re not, as we tend to become in the West, the almost undiffer- 
entiated products of a system. ‘ However foreign,” says 
Gerki truly, at the end of the book, “ all nationalism, patriot- 
ism and other diseases of the spirit may be to me, my vision 
of the Russian people as exceptionally, fantastically gifted 
und uncommon does not fail me. Even the fools in Russia 
are peculiarly foolish, foolish in a way of their own, just as the 
sluggards have a genius of their own.” ‘ It seems to me,” he 
says in another chapter, “ that the Russian mind is sick with 
the fear of its own self; in its attempt to stand outside all 
reason it resents reason and is afraid of it.” 

In one of the conversations recorded, someone says of the 
revolution :-- 


“Maybe I, like many others, do not know how to triumph. All 
my energy went in the struggle, the expectation , the capacity for 
enjoying possession is stunted, killed. Perhaps it is merely weak- 
ness, lack ef strength. But the point is that I see lots of ferocity 
end revenge about me, but never any joy—the joy that transfigures 
aman. And I do not see any faith in victory.” 


Elsewhere in the book Gorki again returns to the Russian 
character, quoting the remarks of a certain priest, Feodor 
Viadimirski, made in 1901, and other remarks made five 
years later by William James. “ Every nation,” said the 
priest, 


“ pessesses spiritual eyesight—the eyesight of purpose. 
great thinkers call this capacity ‘the instinet of the nation,’ but 
to my mind instinct raises the question : ‘ How should one live ?’ 
whereas | have in mind the vague anguish of the reason and cf 
the spirit concerning the question: ‘ What should one live for ?’ 
And 1 say that we Russians have an undeveloped eyesight for 
practical purposes, because we have not reached that height of 
culture which would enable us to view the road which the history 
of humanity ordains that we shall follow. I am of cpinion, however, 
that we, more than others, are doomed to be tormented by the 
question : * What should we live for 2?’ Meanwhile we live blindly, 
xroping in the dark, and clamouring somewhat ; but we are, all the 
sare, a people with a history, with a future .. .” 


Speaking of Resurrection and The Brothers Karamazov, Wiiliam 
} »< oi . 
James said :— 


“To me the characters exhibited in them seem to come from 
another planet, where everything is different, aad better. They 
have landed on earth by accident and are irritated at this, almost 
insulted. 
is reminded cf the obstinacy of an honest alchemist who belicves 
that he is capable of discovering the ‘ Cause of all causes.’ ” 


The most striking element of the book is, however, as I have 
said, its studies of individual characters ; some of these, 
artistically complete as they are, form admirable short stories. 
One of the most remarkable is called *“* The Sorceress.” She 
is an old woman, Ivanikha, daughter of an unchristened 
Mordovian, himseif a sorcerer and a hunter of bears. She 
married a forester, and when he died, leaving her childless, 
she lived in the hut by herself, hunting and killing bears. She 
scrself was christened, but her Christianity always remained 
nixed with the old Mordovian mythology. Gorki describes a 
aight passed in her hut :—- 

“In the middle of the night I was awakened by the wail of the 
wind in tho chimney and a heavy, spluttering whisper. Glancing 
jown from the shelf, I saw Ivanikha on her knees, praying. She 
wemed just a shapeless heap, @ something grey and uncouth, 


Some | 





There is something childish, ingenuous in them, and one | 





Ee 
something resembling a stone. Her dull voice bubbled curiously. 
it sounded like water boiling fiercely, or a threat being Bargle 
Gradually out of that effervescence emerged strangely connects 
words. ‘Oh Christ, how wrong! ... What a shame! Christ 

Elijah is angry, you are angry. Keremet, too. You are strong cal 
many people follow you. You should be kind. Who will be king 
to the people if God is unkind ?_ Oh, Christ ! you must listen to me! 
You must! I know alot. Your women are tormented, your men 
are tormented. Why? It’s wrong... .’” : 


Then there is Sasha Vinokurov, the assistant-surgeon, who had 
travelled all over the world. “ Travelling is a very simple 
matter,” he said ; “ you simply go on board a ship and leay 
the re&t to the captain. The captains are all drunkards, aij 
of them, swearers and bullies, too—such is the law of Nature.” 
And there is old Ermolai Makov, the antique dealer, Whose 
stories were always of the falling to pieces of princes’ houses 
and the breaking up of great estates. He would talk fiercely 
of the uselessness and theughtlessness of the nobles. “ They 
just roll balls about,’’ he would say. “ They like rolling bali; 
about with wooden hammers—that’s a game of some kind 
they’ve got. And they’ve become just like those balls them. 
selves—rolling aimlessly here and there on the earth.” Makoy 
was haunted by two obsessions ; one that a strange soul, th: 
soul of his mistress’s dead husband, had taken possession of 
his body ; the other that he was always accompanied by , 
familiar spirit, “‘ a six-footed spider that walks on its hing 
legs, as large as a small goat, bearded and horned, with the 
breasts of a woman, and three eyes .. .” 

Bodriagin, the one-eyed grave-digger, is a more sympathetic 
figure. He was a great lover of music, so great that if he 
heard music in the street he stood entranced so that twice he 
was knocked down by horses. ‘ Don’t you fret, my friend,” 
he said to Gorki, trying to console him for the death of a little 
girl, ‘‘ perhaps in that other world they speak another, g 
better, a more cheerful language than ours. Or maybe, they 
don’t use any words at all, but just play on the violin,” 
** When I hear music,” he said, “ it’s as though I had dived to 
the bottom of a river.” 

There is also the deacon who used to carry in his pocket 
“a tin box in which he kept frogs in the summer and mice 
in the winter. At an opportune moment he would thirow th: 
little beasts down ladies’ necks.’ And there is Merkouloff, 
the murderer, obsessed by the thought of man’s defenceles:- 
ness: ‘“... prayer could not still my fear; even during 
prayer I went on thinking: ‘ Dear God, why is it? Here | 
can cause the death of any man at any moment, and any man 
can kill me at any moment he wants to!’” His friends 
advised him to take the cowl. ‘* What should I want to tak 
the cowl for ?”’ he says: ‘“* There are men in cloisters as well 
as outside them—and wherever there are men there is fear. 
I looked at people and thought: God help you! Uncertain 
are your lives and you have no protection against me, just as 
I have none against you! Just think, sir, how hard it was for 
me to live with such a weight on my heart.” The book also 
contains brief but vivid glimpses of Tolstoi, Tchekoy 
and others, and for vividness of descriptive writing 
it is difficult to recall anything equal to the chapter called 
“Fires.” It tells of incendiaries, fire-worshippers, the strange, 
eestatice effect of fire on human beings, of house-burnings and 
forest-fires. Most wonderful of all, perhaps, is the account 
of a forest-fire beyond the Volga, opposite Nijni Novgorod. 
Here is a passage from it :— 


“At the roots of the trees merry little flames ran along like 
squirrels, flourishing their red tails, while a low blue smoke crept 
over the ground. One could see well how the playful fire climbed 
on to the bark of the trunks, twined itself around them, hiding away 
somewhere ; and then, behind it, the golden ants came crewling, 
while the green lichen became first grey, then black. Now the fire 
appeared again from somewhere and began to gnaw at the rusty 
grass and low shrubs, then hid again, and suddenly a whole crowd 
of quick red little beasts appeared scurrying and bustling emong 
the roots.” 


It is tantalizing to have no introduction to the book. Was 
the book published as it stands in Russia, or is it a selection 
from published or unpublished works, and if so, by whom was 
the selection made? It is a pity, too, that the name of the 
translator is not given, for the work, so far as I can judge 
with no knowledge of the original, seems to be exec ptionally 


well done. 4 


MARTIN Ari. STRONG. 
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WASTED STORIES. 


BY 

WAS chatting with a very well-known editor the 

I other morning when he suddenly pulled open a 

drawer of his desk, fished out a manuscript and tossed 

+ over tome. Read that, he commanded, “ and tell 
me what you think of it. 

[read it attentively. It was a perfect gem of a story ; 
there was a touch of the real story-telling genius in it. 
But, alas ! it was hopelessly crude in the style of its telling ; 
inartistic sentences W ith a well-worn cliché iu almost every 
other line. I told him so. 

“Tagree,” he said. “TI like the story so well that I am 
almost minded to re-write it for the fellow. But if I once 
¢art doing tiat I don’t know where I should stop. 


“I get dozens of MSS. like that,” he continued ; “‘ stories 
that are fresh, and new, and arresting, but quite unusable 
owing to the faulty style. Why don’t these beginners 
take the trouble to learn how to write? Most of them 
seem to have plenty of good ideas—but good ideas are not 
enough—they must be presented properly.” 

All of which tallies with what I have so strongly and so 
frequently insisted upon in the Spectator, A writer must 
learn the technique of the profession before he can hope 
to make good. 

With such a magnificently-staffed training centre as 
the London School of Journalism in existence there is no 
excuse for raw amateurism. Ifa young fellow has “ ideas ”’ 
and really wants to write acceptable stuff, it is the easiest 
thing in the world for him to become equipped. He will be 
placed under the personal tutorship of an experienced 
journalist or story-writer—not a mere theorist, but one 
who has proved himself by success—and will work pro- 
gressively and surely until he has rid himself of the faults 
which handicap every beginner. He will acquire a know- 
ledge of construction, narrative, dialogue, description and 
style that could not otherwise come to him save by years 
of disappointment and rejection. 

I can well understand the frame of mind in which the 
hopeful young writer, fired by an idea for a story or article, 
sits down and scribbles away in the belief that the plot 
or the idea is all that is necessary. I remember the time 
when I made the same mistake—and there was no London 
School of Journalism to help me then. I had to peg on, 
more or less blindly, and discover by painful experience 
where the trouble lay. It would have saved me years of 
disappointment had I been able to place myself under 
somebody like Mr. Max Pemberton, and, knowing this, I 
strongly urge every aspirant to send Mr. Pemberton a 
short specimen of his work for criticism and an opinion 
as to * possibilities.” 

In every profession one musi “learn the ropes,” and 
journalism demands it as much as any profession. ‘The 
young fellow who writes and is frequently rejected is apt to 
exclaim that the editorial door is barred to the newcomer, 
whereas the very reverse is the case. New writers are 
wanted—welcomed ; but they must write printably. 

Evidence of this was published quite recently. A young 
man, after much disappointment, tock a course under 
Mr. Max Pemberton, and, in the two years following, 
had 800 artichs accepied and paid for! Facts like this 
need no comment. 


I do not suppose there is a man in the kingdom who 
knows more about the “ writing game ” and the needs of 
editors than Mr. Pemberton. Journalist, novelist, play- 
wright and editor himself—and still in the forefront of 
sssion—his experience and counsel make him the 
guide for the beginner, as so many have proved. 
The records of the London School of Journalism are full of 
evidence of the conscientious thoroughness, the practical 
nature and the successful results of his teaching. 

Correspondence instruction has never been carried to a 
higher pitch of excellence than at the London School of 
Journalism. Each individual student gets the 
amount of pcrsonal instruction and is helped to the fullest 
extent necessary by the instruction. I have seen examples 
of “ correspondence school” criticism which amounted to 








| 





EDWARD ANTON. 


a line or two; but the London School of Journalism 


devotes pages of individual criticism and suggestion to the 
work of its students. 
why the students of the School so invariably “ make 


That is real instruction, and that is 


good.” 

The following letters, typical of scores received every 
week at the School, demonstrate very forcibly the excellent 
results of Mr. Max Pemberton’s teaching :— 


“I now write for three papers constantly—three or fout 
articles each month in each, and that keeps me quite busy. 
In eight months I have been paid for between 50 and 60 
articles,” 


“ Pearson’s have given me permission to use the eight 
stories published by them in a volume of short stories. 
Thank you very much for your help in this matter. 

“I have just had a story paid for by the Western Home 
Monthly, the first Canadian magazine I have tried. You 
may like to know that I have contributed to 60 different 
magazines and papers since taking your Course!” 


*T have now had articles in Pearson’s Weekly, Weekly 
Telegraph, Ideas, Tit-Bits, Manchester Evening News, 
Daily Despatch, Evening News, Western Mail, Star, Morning 
Post, Chronicle, Mirror and Deily News, so you see what 
your kind tuition has done for me in a few snonths.”’ 


“T have quite a connexion now with various papers, 
including the Westminster Gazette, Daily News and Evening 
News. The Daily Mail has taken more of my articles 
than any other, more than a hundred and twenty since }] 
took your Course, mostly on the magazine page !” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 
The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
The School gives not onl 





the foremost publications of the day. y 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 


ee; 


PATRONS: 
the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
the LORD BEAVERBROOK, 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELI. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 
SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 
NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


The Rt. 
The Rt. 


Hon. 
Hon. 


The Prospectus of the School contains full information 
regarding the various courses, and will be sent post free 


~ | on application being made to— 
same ; 


THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, london, W.C. 1. 


THE 
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LADY SUFFOLK. 


Lady Suffolk and Her Circle. By Lewis Melville. (Hutchinson: 
21s. 


FASCINATING without being beautiful, intelligent without 
being profound, cool and well-bred without being heartless, 
Lady Suffolk was one of those people in whom an epoch is 
epigrammatically expressed. She epitomized the Augustan 
age in Kngland perhaps better even than Sir Philip Sidney 
expressed the Elizabethan, or than Dr. Johnson or Lord 
Halifax, the Trimmer, the ages which preceded and followed 
hers. These others were too great, too much themselves, 
too individual to stand for a summary. A Joan of Are, a 
Julius Caesar, or a Mozart, though all the great events and 
great personages of an epoch batter upon them, remain 
themselves. Put Caesar in a wig and Mozart in a helmet and 
you have effected very little. But take Lady Suffolk’s 
hooped petticoat away and put her down in the London of 
to-day, or set her to dress Cleepatra’s instead of Queen Caro- 
line’s hair, and everything is altered. 

Henrietta Hobart came of an excellent, undistinguished 
family, and when she was eighteen married Charles Howard, 
who, writes Lord Chesterfield, was “a most unamiable man, 
sour, dull and sullen” :— 

‘How she came to love him, or how he came to love anybody, 

is unaccountable, unless from a certain fatality which often makes 
hasty marriages soon attended by long repentance and aversion. 
Thus they loved, thus they married, and thus they hated each other 
for the rest of their lives.” 
Worst of all they had no money. Not long after they married, 
probably before any disagreements broke out, they decided 
to go to Hanover. Living was cheaper there than in England, 
and besides there was the Elector, George Lewis, who most 
certainly when Queen Anne and his mother died would 
become King of England. But the Howards were so poor that 
when they got there and wanted to give a dinner to the 
Hanoverian ministers “it is said that Mrs. Howard had to 
sell her beautiful hair to meet the cost.” However, they got 
the promises they desired of posts with his son and the Princess 
when George the First should come to the throne. But when 
thus solaced they got back to London they were again so poor 
that they could not afford to keep a servant, and Mrs. Howard 
had to do all the work for her husband and child. In this 
state they remained until George the First came to the throne. 
Mr. Melville is right when he emphasizes this financial side 
of things. Mrs. Howard was afterwards often blamed for the 
way in which she clung to her place as Woman of the Bed 
chamber, but after all she had as little prospect of living 
* upon the industry of her husband ” as had Polly Peachum, 
and the fact that her place at Court was her living accounts 
for a good deal. 

But it was not long before the Court provided for her not 
only a living but a refuge. Whether, as some people believe, 
Mrs. Howard was a secret political agent, or whether, as others 
affirm (Mr. Melville has no doubt of it), she was George the 
Second’s mistress, or whether she was both, it is certain that 
when George the Second came to the throne (she was about 
forty at the time) she became a very valuable person at Court, 
Iler husband’s ill temper and intemperateness by then had 
developed into something like madness. He violently insisted 
that his wife should leave the Court—as Mr. Melville believes, 
in order to extract a pension for himself. So nearly mad was 
he, at any rate, that Queen Caroline, who saw him alone on 
the matter once, was quite alarmed and feared physical violence 
from him. The law gave immense power to a husband at that 
date, and it was only at Court, and doubtfully even there, 
that she could be safe from him. How bitterly she felt 
towards this “ sour and sullen man ” is poignantly expressed 
in her Reflections on the Married State, which Mr. Melville 
prints for the first time :-— 

“What is the Marriage Vow? A solemn contract where two 
engage. The woman promises duty, affection and obedience to 
the man’s commands, to guard that share of his honour reposed 
in her keeping. What is his part ? To guide, to protect, to support 
and govern with mildness. Have I performed my part in word 
and deed ? How has Charles answered his? In no one article. 
How guided? To evil. How protected or supported mo? Left 
destitute, wanting the common necessaries of life ; not always from 
misfortunes, but from choice. What (from justice as well as from 


humanity, nay, ever from his vows) ought to have been mine, 

employed to gratify his passions. 

with cruelty, my life in danger. 
Then am I not free ? All other engagements cease to bind? if 


How governed ? With tyranny, 





eS 
either contracting parties fail in their part. Self-presery 
the first law of nature. Are married women then the 1 ee 

human nature that must not follow it ? Are they expected of 
upon higher principles of religion and honour than any I vm 
of the Creation ?” a 


ation is 


art 


A note of desperation is sounded here. Pope and Swift bo 

abused her for over-caution, over-dctermination, over-cetlans 
Perhaps they never knew how much her circumstances “ 
courage essential, how great a triumph of steady aman 
that coolness which they sometimes reprehended, _ ss 

Mr. Melville’s book is light reading. It is full of ANecdotes 
and it puts a good deal of fresh material before the publie wal 
though the author’s comments and deductions are seldom 
remarkable, the book makes admirable light reading, anj 
gives a good general picture of the epoch. He. tells thet 
excellent story of Mrs. Clayton. Mrs. Clayton appeared oy 
day at a drawing room in a pair of diamond ear-Tings, the " 
of a Court appointment :— 

“* What an impudent creature to come here with her bribp 
her ears,’ said the Duchess of Marlborough. ‘ Madame,’ Said Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu . . ‘how should people know who 
wine is sold unless a sign is hung out ?’” 7 


PTice 


The account of the Maids of Honour is delightful, some of thy 
best of the known letters and some not hitherto published 
being printed. Mary Bellenden, Molly Lepell (varioys) 
spelt by Mr. Melville), and the fascinating Sophia Howe. 
were all friends of Mrs. Howard's. There is a delightfy 
account of Miss Howe's efforts to get away from a visit ty 
her mother’s at Farnham :— 


“ 


‘If my Lord Lumley does not send the coach he shall neyo 
have the least flirtation more with me,’ she writes. * Perhaps he 
may be glad of me for a summer suit next year at Richmond, Wien 
he has no other business upon his hands. Next Wednesday the 
coach must come, or I die. ‘*The good lady (Mrs. Howe) put on her 
broad-girdled calico gown, and striped night-clothes”’; that fyijj 
is a bad omen for me, for she always comes out with somethin 
dreadful when she is adorned. She no sooner entered the roo 
but she comes out with the fa al sentence, “ that I might take this 
opportunity of staying here some time longer”; but hang me jf 
I do !—and if the coach is not sent, I will come away in a wagzon, 
that I am resolved upon. ... 1 have told Mamma that Lumley 
must send the coach a long while before the birth-day, because thy 
men must ell be in town to have new liveries made ; 
write me a letter that “ he is very sorry it must be so, but that it is 
absolutely necessary ’’ (I am sure to my repose) “to come next 
Thursday.’ My service to all the he and she flirts at Richmond,’” 





so let somelx dy 


, 


All the “ characters ” of Lady Suffolk are given in the book, 
Swift's, Pope’s and Chesterfield’s, and more important still 
that which she herself drew in that final, mysterious, and 
dramatic interview with Queen Caroline. 

A. W1iLurAMs-ELuis, 


THE REPUTATION OF MARCEL 
PROUST. 
La Prisonnitre. By Marcel Proust. (La Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. 2 vols. 7.50 fr. each.) 


For any writer whose reputation undergoes a vogue, critical 
opinion seems to draw up a species of temperature chart 
which, in the intervals between the publication of the books, 
is put away in some secret and invisible chamber in the upper 
air, connected by sensitive wires to the brains of the critical 
world. When a new volume appears the chart is had out: 
a line will be found to have been traced across it in the mean- 
time, and this line will give the tone to the general criticism. 

La Prisonniére, sixth period of the Proust epic, has just 
appeared : the chart has been drawn from its cupboard: the 
line has been found to have dropped. Down go the pens of 
the critics with an angry bang and excuses are found, witli 
more or less ease, to account for the drop. Those who said 
“ boring” before, but in a modest, deprecatory way, say it 
again in a loud, hectoring tone. But loudest of all have been 
the shouts of disgust. There does not seem to be any deterior- 
tion in the present volume that warrants the defection of 
Proust’s former supporters. So far it is the shortest : and what 
may be called the “* plot ” takes at least two definite directions, 
where before it had meandered in a dilatory fashion that an 
noyed many. It is true that the second volume is by far the 
better of the two, and that Proust’s relations with Albertine at 
this stage do not really hold us until they begin to reach the final 
strain ; but the magnificence of the last hundred pages or 5? 
amply makes up for the overloading of detail during the 
earlier period of the affair. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. S LIST 


Interesting New Novels. 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA. 
By E. M. F ORSTER, Author of “ Howards End,” “A 
Room with a View, ” &c [Ready in June. 


THE PAINTED CASTLE. 
By GERTRUDE SPINNY. 
Daily G epic. It is not only 





interesting, but original.” 
ra 


Truth.— A fanciful and fascinating romance. 
THE BLACK COW. 
By Mrs. J. H. SKRINE, Author of “ The Heritage of 


Elise,” “ A Romance of the Simple,” &c. 


Tatler.—‘ One of the most charming stories of the country that 
I have re ad for some phan 2 dee or time.” 





Be oi lictemcteeele 
The new book by the Author of “ Beasts, Men and Gods.” 


MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA. 
By Dr. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


With portrait and map. 14s. net. 2nd Imp. 
Men and 


M. ring » Post.—‘ Every whit as enthralling as ‘ Beasts, 
Gods.’ ‘ , 

Spectator.— “The most salient feature of Dr. Ossendowski’s book 
is its revelation of the author’s complex character. We are decply 
impressed by his power of telling a story, for every chapter is not 


only interesting, it is exciting. One of the most exciting and vivid 


— we have ever reac 


THE THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 


A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought, and Art in France 


” 





and the Netherlands in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. 
By 3 HUIZINGA, Professor in the University of 


Leiden. With Illustrations. 16s. net. [Jn the Press. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF NAPOLEON. 
By R. B. MOWAT, M.A, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Author of “ A History of European 
Diplomacy, 1815-1914.” 16s. net. 


THE DISINHERITED FAMILY. 


A Plea for Family Endowment 


By ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, M.A., J.P. CC, 


Author of “How the Casual Labourer Lives,” &c. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Sir Wa. BeverrpGe in the Weekly Westminster.—‘ A remarkable 


book compact of vigorous argument and marshalled facts and wide 
personal experience. It can be read by anybody and ought to be read 
by everybody.” 


GREEN PEAS AT CHRISTMAS: 


Hunting Reminiscences of William Wilson (‘ Gumley ” 


Wilson). i : . L 

Edited by his Nephew, The Rt. Hon. Sir GUY 
FLEETWOOD WILSON, G.C.LE. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

nto the life of the hunting and 
and mid-Victorian times. It has 
: which are really alluring.” 


Specta ‘ ‘Gives a real insight it 
shooting country gentlem en of early 
a natural character and distinction of style 


THE ROMANCE OF PLANT HUNTING. 
By Captain F. KINGDON WARD. With illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Iilustrated London News.—“ If it is not a best-seller it ought to 

be. Everything is in its favour.” 

EAST PERSIA: 
A Backwater of the Great War. 
By Brig.-Gen. W. E. R. DICKSON, C.M.G., C.LE.,, late 
Inspector-General of Communications in East Persia. 
Demy 8vyo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Morning Post.— His history makes an excellent story, which can 
be grasped in all its bearings by the general reader.’ 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN PEACE AND 

WAR, 

By Major-General Sir ELLIOTT WOOD, K.C.B. 

With Portrait. 16s. net. 

THE LAND OF THE SUN 
3y E. J. BRADY, Author of 
“The King’s Caravan,” &c. With Illustrations. 
net. 

Liverpool Courier.— Reads like a novel and sounds like a poem.” 


SUNSHINE AND OPEN AIR: 


Their Influence on Health. 

By LEONARD HILL, F.R.S., Director, Department of 
Applied Physiology, National Institute of Medical 
Research. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 

CRIME AND INSANITY. 
By W. C. SULLIVAN, M.D., 
State Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
net. 


(Queensland). 


“ Australia Unlimited,” 
7s. 6d. 


Medical Superintendent, 
Broadmoor. 12s. 6d. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. 1. 














Broadway ‘House 


THE COLLAPSE OF 


CENTRAL EUROPE 
By K. F. NOWAK. 
Introduction by VISCOUNT HALDANE. 
The moving record of a tremendous tragedy. 15s. net. 

LA BELLE STUART. By CYRIL HUGHES HART- 
MANN, B.Litt. 12s. 6d. net. A biography of Frances 
Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, including her 
adventures, amorous and political, in life and society 
at the Court of Charles II. With 12 fine full-page 
illustrations, 

CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. By SERGEI 
AKSAKOV. Translated by M. C. BEVERLEY. Intro- 
duction by PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ The finest thing the Broadway Translations have given 
us; for here is a translator who can translate, who has 
made the immortal love-story live in pure and convincing 











English that will make the young lovers as beloved as | 


Richard Feverel.”—Northern Review. 
CZAR FEODOR IOANNOVITCH: a Drama by ALEXIS 
K. TOLSTOI. Translated into verse by ALFRED 


HAYES. Preface by C. NABOKUFF. 5s. net. This 
play, one of the most splendid dramas in European 
literature, is to be produced by the Moscow Art Theatre 
in London this summer. 

BYRON THE MAN. By R. L. BELLAMY, LID. 5s. net. 
A brief vivid biography of the poet from his earliest 
days and struggles to his heroic death in Greece. 

A BOOK OF CHARACTERS: compiled and translated 
by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Introduction and 
Notes. 12s. 6d. net. A definitive collection from the 
great character-writers, Theophrastus, Earle, Overbury, 
La Bruyére, and over seventy others; containing descrip- 
tions of countless types of personages from inn-keepers to 
bawds, from pedants, boasters, flatterers, to a “ she-precise 
hypocrite.” 

BLOCK-PRINTING AND BOOK-ILLUSTRATION IN 
JAPAN. By LOUISE NORTON BROWN. 84s. net. 
A folio with 43 illustrations (18 in colour), indexes of 
Titles and of Artists, &c. “The work and knowledge 





which have gone to the preparation of this sumptuous | 


volume are immense, and collectors will hail it with 
delight as a boon worthy of the expectation it had 
aroused.” —Saturday Review. 

ISLAMIC BOOKBINDINGS. By F. SARRE. 105s. net. A 
folio, with 40 plates (36 in colour). Edition limited to 
550 copies for England and America. “ Thoroughness 
and magnificance of scale are characteristic of /siamic 
Book! bindings. The production of the book leaves nothing 
to be desired.”—Saturday Review. 


ELEPHANTS AND ETHNOLOGISTS. By 


Professor G. 


ELLIOT SMITH. With 52 full-page woodcuts, tail- 
pieces, maps, etc, by A. H. GERRARD. 4to, about 
15s. net. This fascinating book reveals new facts as to 


early relations between Central America and Asia of the 
greatest importance to the history of civilisation. 

MEDICINE, MAGIC, & RELIGION. By W. H. R. RIVERS, 
F.R.S. Preface by Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH. 10s. 6d. 
net. The first world-wide survey of the ways and the 
thoughts of primitive medicine-men and magicians; with 
a chapter on Medicine and Mind. “Always, as we read, 
we feel in close contact with a mind that is really think- 
ing, really pushing through to some new truth, and we 
are braced in spirit.”—Natton. 

JUDAISM AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
5s. net. Contains an Introduction by Dr. Cohen; The 
Apocalypses, by Prof. F. C. Burkitt; The Jews of 
Babylon, by Elkan N. Adler; The Significance of 
gage by R. Travers Herford; and Josephus, by 

St. John Thackeray. “I can recommend this book. 
iauenty expositions of the results of recent scholarship.” 
—Saturday Review. 


THREE PLAYS OF 


LUNACHARSKI 


Translated by L. A. MAGNUS, LL.B., 
K. WALTER. 7s. 6d. net. 


and 


“One might really call him, with Pirandello, one of 


the most promising of living writers anywhere in the 

world.’’—S pectator. 

A List of Spring Books of the Broadway House will be sent 
free on application. 


George Routledge & Sons, Lid., 
_ Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 
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But if we find the minute records of Proust's soul-gtorms a 
little fatiguing to follow, we are compensated by M. de Charlus’ 
quarrel with Mme. Verdurin, which is more entertaining 
than any previous chronicle of that fantastic personage. For 
myself I am inclined to think that this Verdurin party is the 
best of all the social scenes with which Proust has presented 
us. It is certainly better than the vast affair which occupies 
most of Le Cété de Guermantes, where it is impossible, so to 
speak, to see the wocd for the trees; and it is probably 
superior to the musical party in Du Cété de Chez Swann, which 
it more nearly resembles. The drawing of this soirée at 
Mme. Verdurin’s, which is one of the climaxes of the book, is 
done ih cleaner and bolder strokes than Proust usually em- 
ploys. As the party progresses the crowd in the room becomes 
thinner, and so correspondingly do the details of description ; 
when at last the field is practically left to the Verdurins, 
Morel and M. de Charlus, the clarity is perfect and the false 
anger of Morel, the discomfiture of M. de Charlus, the entry 
of the Queen of Naples, and her uitimate protection of her 
unhappy old cousin, stand out before us in dramatic purity 
of outline. 

It is observable that the author's neurosis has considerably 
increased since Du Cété de Chez Swann, The Proust-Albertine 


affair runs on parallel psychological lines with the Charlus- | 


Morel. The morbid hatred of M. de Charlus for “* those whom 
he imagined to despise him” is similar to Proust’s own un- 
founded jealousies: self-deception and falsity of emotion 
are common to both cases. Of course Proust's view of reality 
—-a compound of sensation, image, memory, and the poetical 
association of all three—is typical of certain kinds of neurosis, 
where the literary faculty is stimulated to an amazing degree 


in a man, by the very vividness and novelty of his sensuous | 


experiences. From the normai-minded writer we do not 
get the same self-centred effect ; the world revolves for more 


than one person in it, and sensuous experiences are not brought | 


into the front of consciousness and treated as elaborately 
emotional and individual events. Froin a writer like Proust we 
have the impression that an aeroplane flew entirely to provide 
him with such and such an emotion, coupled probably in the 
subtlest way with some entirely dissimilar one felt years 
before in the presence of an event of a different nature. And 
underneath all this feverish casting of sensations into literary 
form we can feel the approach of death urging on the writer 
to say all that was to be said about life as he had felt it. 
Proust was working against time and he knew it, as we cannot 
i ut realize as we near the end of his vast work. 
this reason perhaps that he chose the form in which he could 
most casily build up, diary-like, an cnormous and complete 
image of life as lived in the highly civilized society of the 
present day. We do not yet know if he found time to complete 
the picture, though we do know that he finished his book ; 
but it is, at any rate, an interesting speculation whether or 
no the knowledge of his own approaching death, which under- 
lies and shapes all that we yet know of the whole—from the 
earliest recollection of Balbee to the ultimate break with 
Albertine—may not, as the work nears its conclusion, turn 
into some more detinite anticipation. E. S. W. 


A MARSHAL OF FRANCE, 


Vauban, Builder of Fortresses. By Daniol Halévy. Trans- 
lated with notes by Major C. J. C. Street, O.B.E., M.C. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 6s.) 


A very beautiful rose was called after a war minister of | 


the Third Empire, who was not conspicuously cflicient 


either as a soldier or as an administrator and Niel 
so obtained a memorial certainly more widely known 
and probably more enduring than any which honours 
Condé and Turvenne, Ney and Soult. But Niel’s 


pre-eminence in fame has during and since the Great War 
been seriously challenged. Vauban covered the coasts and 
the frontiers of France with memorials to his genius, which 
have endured till to-day. Many of them have been sorely 
battered by wars, but others which escaped that fate have 
acquired at the hand of kindly time a certain mellow beauty 
and something of the glamour of history. It happens that 
Vauban’s works are most thickly scattered in those parts 
of France and Flanders in which the British armies fought. 
Thousands of Englishmen have strolled along the ramparts 
ef Montreuil and have refreshed themselves with the pleasant 


It was for | 


a 
peeps which Vauban’s eye for a site afforded them ; thousan, 
more have lived in dugouts hollowed into his SCATPS ani 
| countersearps, while Britain and Belgium owe him thanks 
fur designing that very scheme for flooding the valle 
| Yser, which, put into operation in November, 1914 
the German advance on Calais. So to-day there are AmMongy 
| us more who have heard of Vauban and seen his handicras 
| than officers, now mostly grey-headed and round-figury 

who at Woolwich and Sandhurst painfully copied the ‘ 
of his third system. 

Vauban, the son of a poor country squire of Burgundy 
| had not the means to enabie him to maintain the Position af 
an oificer in the army of Louis XIV., so he entered the cunin 
| as an engineer. It was then the privilege of a gentlemay to 
' fight, and but few who aspired to that title would condeseeng 
to soil their hands with labour or to muddle their brains 
with calculations. The engineers were a useful, even ingjy. 
pensable, element of an army, but were much in the POSition 
of the sailing masters of Nelson’s fleet. They did the technieg 
work but had no claim to honour or glory. Louis XTIy, and 
Vauban between them altered that. The grand monarque was q 
judge of men and had the supreme facu!ty of picking his mep 
| when they were young. His plans required both the attag 
/ on and the creation of fortresses, and, looking for someone 
who would make good the deficiencies of his marshals jp 
| those arts of war, he lighted upon young Vauban and worked 
| him day and night. The objection of the marshals t 
| receiving orders from so humble an individual was overcon, 
by issuing the instructions of the engineer either throug) 
| Louvois, the War Minister, or through the King himself 
| So Vauban was launched on his career and proceeded to 
| capture fortresses with a speed undreamed of and to tun 
| them when captured into places which inspired the King’s 
| enemies with awe. ‘ 
De miniinis non curat lex, but then we know that the 
| “Jaw is a hass.”’ Care for the little things is one of the 
marks of the genius and the artist, and Vauban was some- 
thing of both. We find him writing to Louvois :— 

**T forgot to tell you, Monseigneur, that you have arranged for 

the provision of a mole-catcher at Dunkirk, which is a very good 
thing ; but the man who has been appointed is a good-for-nothing, 
| who does not attend to his work and wastes his time poaching. | 
| have seen a certain peasant of Rosendall, a suburb of Dunkirk, 
| rauch more skilful than he is, who undertakes to kill the field mic 
| as well, which do almost as much damage as the moles. I recom 
mend you to avail yourself of his services and to dismiss the other 
}; nan. 
So Vauban worked making vast plans and superintending 
| their execution in detail, often in the trenches himself ins 
; workman’s smock to the disgust of the gorgeously caparisoned 
| marshals of France, but sure of himself and of tie favour of 
| his master. He was a prodigious worker and at one period 
| of his life did not see his home for nine years. As he travelled 
through France he kept his eyes open and did not hesitate to 
| speak plainly to the King of the wrongs and abuses whieh 
| he saw. He protested against the revocation of the Edict 
| of Nantes, mainly on the ground of the economic harm which 
it did to his country. He proposed the abolition of the 
fermiers and institution of an income-tax, and in 1700 wrote 
to the King :— 

** «T feel myself constrained by honour and conscience to represent 
to His Majesty that it has seemed to me that at no time has enough 
regard been paid to the poorer classes, and that too litile heed has 
| been paid to them ; _they are nevertheless the most mmned and the 
| most miserable class in the kingdom, although the most considerable 
in numbers and in the roal and efiective services which they 
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render. 
| He was then a marshal of France, who had captured and 
| built more fortresses than anyone either of his or of any 
' other day, and could dare to speak his mind about the 
| France he loved. He was a great servant of France, and 
| M. Halévy’s object is clearly to present him to his countrymen 
| as such and to hint broadly that Vauban’s aim and object 
should be the aim and object of Frenchmen to-day—“A 
France united, devoted, strong; productive of corn, meat 
and wine, breeding large families, generous in her people, 
glorious in her leaders and entrenched against her enemies 
by the three seas, the mountains and the Rhine.” We may, 
perhaps, doubt whether, if Vauban had lived in 1924, he 
would not, as he did in his own day, have looked beyond 
the military problem and have seen some of the drawbacks 
to a French frontier established on the Rhine. 
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and 10 drawings in the text. Limited edition: 
550 copies on Kelmscott hand-made paper. £4 4s. net 
Ernest Gitnson was not merely the greatest English craftsman 
since Chippendale, but the direct inheritor of ‘the mantle of 
William “‘orris in the beauty and range of his work. 
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List of New and Forthcoming Books 
g By the author of “ Legend.” 


WANDERING STARS 
3y CLEMENCE DANE. 6/- net. 
“ Beautiful with the kind of beauty she has given 

us before—for instance, in Legend.” 
Lime & Tide. 


g The new Public School Story. : 
LIFTING MIST 
By AUSTIN HARRISON. 7/6 net. 


Are Public Schools Monastic?—is the question 
raised in this challenging book. 


| The new Public School Story. 


AHUMAN BOY’S Diary 
sy EDEN PHILLPOTTS. «/- net. 
The humour that has made “ The T'uman Poy ” 


famous runs through this new Diery. 


A book to laugh and laugh again at. 


AUGUSTUS CARP, Esq. 


Being the Autobiography of a Really Good Man. 
By HIMSELF, Iilustrated 7/0 net. 


q A fine new story of the sea. 


ORDEAL 


By DALE COLLINS. 7/6 net. 


“Something clear apart from the ordinary run 
of novels; a grim, strong, thrilling story, superbly 
told.” Church Times. 


q A New Edition already printing. 


My CRICKET MEMorIEs 


By JACK HOBBS. Iilustrated. 6/- net. 
| “ The ripe fruit of his genius.” J. C. Squire. 
LAST ESSAYS 


By MAURICE HEIWLETT. New Imp. 
8/6 net. 
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§ The Science of Happiness. 
THE TECHNIQUEOF LIVING 


By HAROLD DEARDEN. New Impression. 
6/- net. 


| Two new books appearing shortly. 
) 
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An Autobiography in the form of a Novel. 


By MAURICE BARING. 15/- net. 
RECENT PROSE 
sy JOHN MASEFIELD. 6/- net. 
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El Raisuni 
The Sultan of the Mountains 


HIS LIFE STORY as told to 


ROSITA FORBES 


* Mrs. Rosita Forbes proves herself the little sister. 
in-art of Burton and Doughty. The scene and the 
people are conjured up in pithy yet ag resque 
sentences again and yet again. —//orning Post 
* Both in her records of travel and in her essays of 
fiction Mrs. Rosita Forbes has done work of sterling 
value. But she has done nothing finer, nothing 
perhaps as fine, as her living picture of this gigantic 
representative of the great Arabic race.’ 

Sunday Times. 











Illustrated 2s. net 
NEW FICTION 7s. 6d. nef 


RICHARD DEHAN 
The Pipers of the Market Place 


‘Malvina Braby is a genuine creation, com- 
parable to nothing in English fiction but one of the 
immortal Romany | girls of George Borrow’ $s enchanted 
heath. “ My mother is a masterpiece,” said little 
Steve; and a masterpiece she certainly is.’ 


Arthur Waugh in The Daily Telegraph 


3rd sane printing 





STEPHEN McKENNA 


To-Morrow and To-morrow 


‘Brilliantly written, in style and in force and 
elevation of thought, the best work Mr. McKenna 
has yet given us.—Sunday Times. 
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MARY JOHNSTON 


Croatan 


* As a story it is a splendid piece of work. But as 
the expressoin of the essence of ancestry, it is 
magnificent, a noble heritage. —Canadian Bookman. 


2nd Impression printing 
Pp : 





HARRY HERVEY 
The Black Parrot 


Who, or what, was the “ Black Parrot"? Was it 
Letourneau the garrotter, who had escaped from 
the penal colony at Guiana? Or was it a gang of 
thieves uncer the direction of one supreme criminal? 


2nd Impression printing 
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* Neil Lyons is for ever entertaining.’ 
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VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
The Temptress 
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GILBERT CANNAN 
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4 BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


—f——___ 


THE BURDEN OF A FAMILY. 


a Plea for the Endowment of 


isinherited Family : 
> tathbone. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


the Family. By Eleanor F. 
net.) 
Ir is often assumed that the economic arrangement by which 
ien of supporting a family of children falls on a single 
sal There is, however, 
sania evidence to disprove the assumption. Before the 
legal prohibition of child labour in factories and the introduc- 
‘ion of compulsory education, children became self-supporting 
st averyearly age. Legislative action (reinforced by increased 
yanization and changes in the methods of production) hes 
ei greatly increased the burden thrown on the father. The 
oily way in which this burden has been eased—other than by 
eth communal services as free education and school meals 
has been by an inerease in wages spread out thinly over 
sll adult wage earners, irrespective of their family responsi- 
yilities. Miss Rathbone justly blames our economists for 
tieir failure to examine whether this increase has, in fact, 
been adequate in the case of a man with a family. Her own 
very careful examination, based on a wide personal experience 
and such authoritative works as Rowntree’s Human Needs 
of Labour, leads to the conclusion that for very many families, 
into which a large percentage of the nation’s children are 
horn, the wage received fails to ensure the bare minimum of 
food, clothing and housing necessary for a decent and healthy 


The 


ihe bure 


earner is of immemorial antiquity. 








existence. 

Miss Rathbone accepts the conclusion of Sir Josiah Stamp 
and Dr. Bowley that no conceivable redistribution of income 
between the different classes vapable of raising 
appreciably the standard of living of working-class families, 
especially if the division, like previous wage increases, is 
spread out thinly over all wage-earners. What hope is there, 
then.of any improvement other than that general increase of 
production which we all desire but which continually 
eludes our grasp ? Miss Rathbone finds the root of the difli- 
culty in the payment of uniform wages to adults, a system 
which takes no account of varying needs. 
valuable statistics are given to prove that the common 
assumption that a living wage for men should be adequate 
to meet the needs of five persons rests on a surprising ignor- 
ance of realities. It is shown that at any given time half the 
recipients ofa full man’s wage are not supporting any dependent 
children, 80 per cent. are supporting one or two, fewer than 
10 per cent. are supporting three, and 10 per cent. more than 
three. Miss Rathbone estimates that to pay all these men 
on the basis of the five-member family wage would involve 
provision for three million non-existent wives and sixteen 
nillion phantom children, while one and a-quarter million 
children would still be unprovided for. These figures bring 
out in an impressive way the fact, which seems to be indis- 
putable, that the children of most manual workers have less 
than enough in order that unmarried or childless men (and 

one may add women) may have more than enough. 

This is a bald and inadequate summary of the most sig- 
nificant of Miss Rathbene’s arguments. The various evils 
of the existing system, with special reference to the labour of 
women and the problem of equal pay for equal work, are 
discussed with masterly knowledge and insight. A very 
illuminating chapter explains the system of family allowances 
which has been in force for some years, and is rapidly extend- 
ing, in France, Germany and other continental countries, 
and in which the danger of discrimination by employers 
against fathers of families has been completely eliminated. 
An extremely thoughtful and fair minded examination is 
made of the most weighty objections which can be urged 
against the payment of family allowances, such as the risk 
of over-population and the eugenic aspect, and the danger 
of weakening parental responsibility. Miss Rathbone admits 
that such fears cannot be dismissed as negligible, though she 
claims that they have much less substance than is commonly 
Supposed. For the rest she maintains that the possible 
drawbacks are as nothing compared with the great benefits 
Which may be confidently anticipated from a reasonable 
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system of provision for the nation’s children. 





BLAKE 
lyric was a whole mass of doctrine and cosmology. 
tyger” and * Little lamb, who made thee ” were in impulse, 
whatever they may be in effect, poetic statements of the 
problem of Forgiveness of Sins and Punishment of Sins. 
Unfortunately most commentators of Blake who tried to 


the Sultan of the Mountains (Thornton Butterworth). 
most noticeable work in creative writing is Mr. de la Mare’s 
booklet of essays, Ding Dong Bell (Selwyn and Blount). 


Thoughts in Prose and Verse. 


It is impussi »le to deal here with Miss Rathbone’s discussion 
of various schemes of allowances, occupational and national, 
universal or limited in scope. It should be said, however, 
that the treatment is not confined to the manual workers, 
but includes a consideration of the case of school teachers 


and other professional men and women. 


The book deserves to be very widely read, and must be 


described as one of the most important contributions to 


social economics which has appeared for many years. 
A. J. Best. 


BOOKS. 


—__—— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


yas no innocent: behind his most seeming-simple 


* Tyger, 


explain his system have been themselves neophytes in 
mysticism and have perverted his doctrines to their own 
experiences. Mr. S. Foster Damon, in William Blake, his 


Philosophy and Symbols (Constable), has taken the most 
sensible and the most valuable course. 
the school of thought to which Blake belonged and has 
tracked down his symbolism to its origin in Swedenborg 
and Boehme, in astrology and the Cabbala. 
Bullen left behind a number of unpublished lectures, which 
are now collected into one volume, Elizabethans (Chapman 
and Hall). 
Two Plays by Anton Tchekhof and One by Alfred de Musset, 
made by the late George Calderon. 


He has examined 
The late A. H. 


Messrs. Grant Richards send us a translation, 


Chronicles of the Eighieenth Century, by Maud Wyndham 


(iIodder and Stoughton), is a very important selection of 
letters written by notable men to the Lyttelton family. 
Voltaire writes to George Lyttelton in his accustomed strain :— 
“Yr. nasion two hundred years since is us’d to a wild scene, 
to a croud of tumultuous events, to an emphatical poetry 
mix’d with lose and comical expressions ; 
lively representation of bloody deeds, to a kind of horrour 
which seems often barbarous and childish ; 
never sully’d the greak, the roman or the french stage. 
| givemeleave to say that the taste of yr. politest countrymen 
in point of tragedy differs not much from the taste of a mob 
at a Bear-garden.” 


to murthers, to a 


all faults which 
And 


Mrs. Rosita Forbes publishes the life story of El Raisunt, 
The 


The Cambridge Readings in the Literature of Science 
(University Press, Cambridge) are extracts arranged by 


Margaret and W. C. Dampier Whetham to illustrate the 
development of scientific thought ; 
Twentieth Century (Benn) is a symposium which defines, 
rather technically, some of the results. 
the Gramophone Record, by Perey A. Scholes (University 
Press, Oxford), is a guide for the musician to the selection 
of fifty good records. 


and Chemistry in the 


The First Book of 


Tue Lirerary EpIror, 


MOOD. 


Secrets. By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 
Before the Dawn. By Hugh 1’Anson Fausset. (Dent. 5s.) 
The Harp-Weaver. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. (Secker. 6s.) 


sy Eden Phillpotts. (Watts. 5s.) 


Songs of Field and Farm. By Douglas English. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 
Noruinc is harder to criticize than lyrical poetry. It is 


the expression of a mood, and any subject or point of view 


it may have is fortuitous, snatched at by the creative impulse 


to fulfil its need: its temporary vehicle, not its lodestone. 
This does not prevent the lyric poet having a favourite 


medium for expression ; 
Mr. Davies and Mr. Fausset is natural imagery. 
attitude to Nature is akin to Shelley’s; he generalizes it, 
making of lake, woodland, sky and hill huge cloudy symbols. 
He is a denizen of the middle and often of the upper air, and 
his preoccupation with the vaguer, more tenuous manifesta- 
tions of Nature is so ingrained and habitual that he thinks 


the of 
Mr. Fausset’s 


and this medium in "ase 

















and writes in terms of it. Accomplished, graceful, melan- 
choly and tender as his poetry always is, it suffers by being 
too much steeped in a derived poetical diction, wearing its 
appreciation of natural beauty as a decoration for all ccca- 
sions, instead of as a garment cut to fit the expression of 2 
particular thought.- Poetic license sometimes trenches oddly 
upon the domain of a vulgarer idiom ; and it is a surprise to 
find Mr. Fausset’s reliance upon it, justified by many verbal 
felicitics and controlled by perfect taste, leading him into a 
laughable ambiguity such as this :— 

“So on her breast I lay and marked not time. 


” 


If Mr. Davics had written such a line it would have been an 
awkwardness, an engularity, not-an unconsidcred and too 
facile phrase. The poems in Secrets maintain his reputation 
without adding to it. His love of Nature has its roots in 
sentiment and not, as was the case with Clare, in an unre- 
mitting sensitiveness to the beauty latent in the flowers 
and creatures of the countryside. When he writes :-— 

“Peace to these little broken leaves 

That strew our common ground,” 

it is his ardour that reaches out to and_ suffuses the 
leaves, not their quality that reveals itself through his 
words. 

Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poems are dramatic rather 
than lyrical, the outcome of a situation rather than of a mood. 
They are not so much statements of an emotional experience 
as under-statements, and coloured by the rhetoric which lurks 
in under-statement more surely than in exaggeration. In 
most of the poems that are personal, and in some that are not, 
it is implied that something has happened in the past to 
jeopardize Miss Millay’s future happiness. This mood of 
stoical apprehension she shares with Christina Rossctti ; 
but she rushes in where her predecessor feared to tread. 
Christina Rossetti said she was “sore in doubt concerning 
spring.” 
further and affirms, more colloquially, that “there isn’t 
going to be any spring.” Christina Rossetti, languishing in 
self-bondage, cries out for someone to “ probe her quick cre 
and sound her depth.” Again, Miss Millay outdoes her. 
In lines of singular infelicity she exclaims :— 

“Say what you will, and scratch my heart to find 
The roots of last year’s roses in my breast.” 


The quaintness that in Christina Rossetti was pruned and 





a 
more: too high to be human, not high euneiie' atte 
ideal. Bn to be 

Its title sufficiently describes Mr. Douglas English’s pleas: 
studies in metrical zoology. They have a good lilt Q pe 
packed with close observation spiced with sentiment 4 
too many similar collections the functions of the ines: : 
are reversed. _— 


FICTION, 
Wandering Stars. By Clemence Dane. (Hoinomann. 6s,) 
The Black Soul. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 64.) _ 


| The Best Short Stories of 1923; American. Edited by By 


Miss Millay, in a very moving poem, goes a step | 


O'Brien. (Capo. 7s. 62.) 
Harbottle. By John Hargrave. (Duckworth. 7s. 64.) 


Tne injunction of Henry James that a novelist shop 
dramatize the point of view has fallen for the most sat 
on deaf ears; but Miss Clemence Dane took it to heay 
{t made itself felt in Legend and in her new novel, 4 andering 
Stars, it has ousted all other modes of treatment and, 
if the interest of the theme had not been unusually strone 
might even have ousted it, too. Of the two stories that ha 
to make the book, the first is really an elaborate approach, 
a carved and costly stepping-stone, to the second. Thi 
is a luxury of narration which James, the most luxurioy 
as well as the most austere of story-tellers, never permitted 
himself. The ingredient of Miss Dane's delicate aperitif, tg 
change the metaphor, is one after James’s own heart: tly 
dish that follows it is a variation of the one that he actually 
mixed, with a fever of complication rather algebraical than 
culinary, in The Sacred Fount. In the first we have th 
story of a woman who, to ease herself of the unhappiness 
caused by her successful husband's indifference and neglect, 
practises an evocation of him tender and ardent in the first 
years of their marriage, a vision she dwells on with such 
intensity that it becomes an incarnation. Kumour credits 


| her with a lover; and jealousy of this affable, familiar ghost 


chastened by a genuine asceticism in Miss Millay often runs | 


to seed. They both have the Puritan temperament: in 
Christina Rossetti still linked to a powerful religious emotion, 
but in Miss Millay pressed into the service of every violent 
feeling. Her attitude to Nature is Christina Rossetti’s with 
religion left out. To Christina the procession of the seasons 
signified an alternation of renewal and decay which should 
have its counterpart in her own spiritual life ; to Miss Millay 
it is simply a symbol of transience, of promises made by 
spring, disregarded by summer, and by autumn thrown back 
into her face. But in spite of many infelicities and crudities 
The Harp- Weaver contains much that is beautiful and more 
that is moving and tear-compelling. Violently individualistic, 
suspicious of every pleasure, angry at every pang, it forgets 
that the gods approve the depth and not the tumult of the 
soul and gives them both. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts does not rebel against the gods, he 
banishes them, proclaiming the Age of Reason and the super- 
session of Will by Law. Nature he uses as a stick to beat 
believers, bidding them look at the world and see what, in 
their anxiéty to identify themseives with the wishes of a 
conscious Creator, they have made of it. Learned, impressive, 
often beautiful, his tirades still have a staleness, they reopen 
a controversy which,though not dead, is temporarily exhausted. 
Poetry that is at once metaphysical and didactic is as rare 
now as it is welcome. Mr. Phillpotts does it well, but his 
thesis is more to him than the points of his argument, and 
the life of a metaphysical poem lies in the poet’s intimately 
relishing cach point as he makes it. If he can make it with 
paradox, so much the better; but Mr. Phillpotts has not 
chosen to call in paradox to Reason’s aid. ‘The satires and 
prose-poems in the book, the irreverent and often amusing 
commentaries on the Fall, show everywhere Mr. Phillpotts’ 
distinguished workmanship and scholarly mind; but they, 


too, have a mustiness, and the air, perhaps inseparable | apparatus of inverted commas. 
from rationalistie philosophy, of being elevated and nothing! recklessly, as though it were a commodity, and a_littk 


awakens in her husbard his old passion. The main story 
applies this parable, tragically and ironically, to the relations 
of an actress and the playwright who, criminally (as we ar 
made to feel) ignorant of her love for him, used the parabk 
in a play which made her reputation and broke her heart 
A third person, an * interlocutor,” horribly “in the know,” 
contides the story to the unsuspecting dramatist, as an inter. 
esting “* case,” with no better motive than to sce his victim 
ultimately squirm. 

The merits of this complicated means of presentation ar 
tremendous and would rivet our interest to the story wen 
it much less absorbing than it is. Oblique narration, as 
Conrad has often shown us, has its advantages but also it 
drawbacks. It gives intimacy and vividness, and th 


; unity that comes of being seen through a temperament 





| 


But the figure of the interpreter is apt to stand bc tween ws 
and the picture ; we cannot forget him, for he is nearer by 
one remove to reality than it is. And if he is merely a 
interpreter, aloof from and with only a retrospective and 
analytical interest in the events he describes, there wil 
always be an unsatisfactory relation, sometimes a_ hiatus 
between him and his subject and between him and us. What- 
ever he tells us about himself, whether he be reticent or 
possessed (as James put it) of “a horrible fluidity of self 
revelation,” will be, from the point of view of the story, 
irrelevant. Apart from one scene, the action of Wandering 
Stars has taken place before the books begins. It is a pictur 
to be unveiled, not painted. The process has the excitement! 
of spiritual detective work, but of action and movement tt 
has only the reflection: it is like a cinema record of th 
Boat Race. But Miss Dane has superimposed a dramati 
essentially first-hand :ts ition which has all the qualiti« 
of development and immediate appeal which the other lacks 
and the two are functionally interdependent and inseparable 
It is a great triumph of art, this apparent fusion of the stat! 
and the moving, though achieved at the cost of som 
unreality and some improbability : unreality principally 1 


the dialogue, which has some of James’s mannerisms withou! 
his complete conversational convention. Even Miss Dane: 
admirable art carries unreality in its train; for it has no! 
been able quite to conceal itself, given away by the five-dee] 
And it summons emotic! 
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usly, as if it knew very well where to go for more. 

= . = ‘ . . > . . " ” . ‘ =: * 

ghere is surely also an improbability in the play wright’s be ing 
, very slow to recognize In himsclf the villain of the piece. 
so ; . . 

But perhaps anyone would be, and it is an ungrateful task 

to pick holes in such a distinguished piece of work as Wandering 


self-consclo 


Stars. 7 
One dwells on the defects of The Black Soul with less com- 


punction. It is a powerful, unpleasant story, concerned 
with the love of a neurasthenic “ intellectual,” whose health 
has been broken by the War, for the wife of an Irish peasant 
«ho, partly from predisposing causcs, partly from contem- 
plation of his wife’s continual infidelity with the Stranger, 
their lodger, becomes 2 homicidal maniac. Though the dis- 
tinction between neurasthenia and madness is nicely preserved, 
one cannot help feeling that the story is out of relation with 
life. The sea, it has been said, washes away all the ills of 
man; it did not do this for the inhabitants of Inverara, who 
are represented as being as cowardly and crucl as super- 
sition and a rudimentary intelligence allowed them to be, 
The Black Soul is utterly free from sentimentality and nearly 
free from a moral sense: its interest lies in the gradua] 
appeasement of the Stranger’s soul in the passion of love, 
an appeasement marked by many set-backs and conditioned, 
till the very last, by unrelieved cgoism. Mr. O'Flaherty 
makes us feel the ecstasy and even the clevation of the con- 
summation ; but the narrative never takes one into its con- 
fidence, it goes its arbitrary, disquicting, uncomfortable way, 
weeding out civilized emotions as though it had been written 
by a cave-man for cave-men. 


Mr. O’Brien’s collection of American short stories contains | 


a few tales that are excellent, many that are lost in the wealth 
of their material, none except perhaps the first that could 
be said to break new ground. * 
de force of sustained lyricism, a prose-poem rather than a 
story, original both in exccution and in design. Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson’s contribution, called rather bleakly ‘*‘ The Man’s 
Story,” is like a study for **Many Marriages,” but, unlike the 
longer work, it has one moment of great beauty. Of the 
(Continued on page 810.) 











JUST OFF THE PRESS 


THE REAL 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


By William Sloane Kennedy. 
SF 





A delightfully realistic and friendly character portrayal 
of “ The Great Naturalist,” 


tone, revealing Burroughs not only as the author 


intimately knew him but also as he revealed himself in | 


his letters. Two of Burroughs’s favourite poems and 


Vay for a Sailor!” is a four | 


fresh, fearless, and virile in | 
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| 





| 
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specimens of his little known but pretty verses on birds | 


and flowers are included. Mr. Kennedy, at Burroughs’s 
special request, prepared an elaborate esthetic study of 
the nightingale and its song in its various haunts in Italy 
and England, and has incorporated it in this volume, thus 
filling in a conspicuous gap in Burroughs’s bird studies. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 266 pages. lHlustrated. 
10s. 6d. net; post paid IIs. 6d. 


FP 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
14 Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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This Cottage Quality Settee 


is well-designed and entirely service- 
able. Known as the ‘‘ Morley,”’ it is 
soundly upholstered and double 
sprung for comfort and hard wear 
alike. Covered in indigo blue cotton 
cloth, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, it costs but 


£14.10.0 


This is sent Carriage Free to any Railway 
Station in the Country. 





Illustrated Catalogue of Easy Chairs 


and Sofas will be sent free on request. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W! 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers. 
Deaiers tn Carpets, China, Fabrics and Decorative : hings. 
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HE satisfaction of know- 


ing that the cigar you 
purchase is a really good 


smoke is well worth while. 


POR LARRANAGA 
Senores 

is a high-class Havana 

cigar of guaranteed 

quality and proved 

reputation. 


85/- per 100 


It would give us great picasure 
to have a visit from you at our 


Showrcoms, where we carry a 
wide ranye of igars from 
30/- per 100 to 30/- each. 








BY APPOINTMENT, 


WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 





Established 1823. | 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


Telephone; Reyent 1513. | 
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non-experimental pieces Theodore Dreiser's “ Reina” is 
by far the best; its feet are firmly planted in the earth, its 
characters are fully rounded and realized, it is everywhere 
in touch with the encompassing consciousiicss and contiguous 
activities of mankind. 
stories, when not actually set in dangerous or deserted places, 


arc poor in this sense of relationship: it is hard to think of 


“ 


their characters as having “ neighbours”; and it is partly 
this isolation that gives the stories the air of strain noticed by 
Mr. O’Brien in his preface. 

Harboitle is defined by Mr. Hargrave as ‘* A Modern Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” Deserted by his wife, his two sons killed 
in the War, the hero sets out, physically and mentally, on a 
walking tour, hoping to find from the people and adventures 


he meets a principle to set in order his chaotic notions of the 
He has dimly realized his object when death 


Universe. 
puts an end to his pilgrimage. The book is over-long and apt 
to be hysterical in style ; but its survey of human ideals and 
avocations is interesting if exhausting. The individual 
scenes are well done, with humour and excellent character- 
ization ; but there is little method in their sequence, and the 
preponderance of discussion over incident makes the story 
zppear at times like the minutes of an itinerant debating 
society. L. P. Hartiey. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Ciry Eprror.] 
POLITICS AND MARKETS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sirn,—Of the influences operating upon the Stock 
Exchange outlook during the past week or two, chief 
place must be given to the result of the German and 
French elections. From the moment of the publication 
of the Reports of the Reparation Committees of Experts, 
beliefin their“ ultimate acceptance by the Allies,” and also 
by Germany, has prevailed in the City. Nevertheless, 
it has been recognized throughout that much might 
depend upon the result of these General Elections. In 
spite of the somewhat varying results of the German 
election, this belief still held, so far as Germany’s accept- 
ance was concerned. As regards France, however, the 
City had rather formed the view that M. Poincaré might 
experience some small reverses, but it was thought that 
he would remain in power, and that the net result of the 
election might be rather to increase the likelihood of 
France accepting the proposals of the Committee of 
Experts. Consequently, the dramatic change in the 
political situation in France has taken the Stock Exchange 
somewhat unawares, and, at the moment of writing, it is 
felt to be rather difficult to determine the precise signifi- 
cance, both political and financial, which is to be attached 
to the French clection results. 

During the greater part of his period of office, M. 
Poinearé’s attention was concentrated on the larger 
question of European politics, and especially upon the 
Ruhr occupation rather than upon domestic politics or 
internal fiscal arrangements, and, as we know, the franc 
suffered severely through the long continuance of inflation 
and general fiscal laxity. Nevertheless, at the moment 
of crisis at the beginning of the year, when the france was 
slumping, M. Poincaré acted vigorously and with great 
determination, the sharp rally in the frane being due 
alike to the large credits obtained from abroad and to the 
sounder measures imposed at home for increasing taxa- 
tion and curbing inflation. If, therefore, the present 
election results are to be attributed in any degree to 
these efforts at reform being disapproved by the French 
public, it is to be feared that French currency must 
suffer accordingly, and certainly the first effect of the 
election result has been to occasion a relapse in the frane 
from about 68 to something like 80 to the £. 

As regards the effect of the French election on the 
political outlook, the Stock Exchange is not inclined to be 
gloomy. It is argued that if M. Poincaré had been 
wepared to accept the proposals of the Committee of 
<xperts, his successors are not likely to take a different 
view, and, therefore, the general consensus of City opinion 
still favours the likelihood of progress being made very 


Beside it the majority of the other 


— 
shortly in the direction of a final straightening-out , 

reparation tangle along the lines laid down in the Re, * 
of the two Committees of Experts appointed bears 
Reparation Commission. It is largely due to this : _ 
istic feeling that securities for the most part ret cg 
well maintained during the past week or two, the only 
weakness being displayed in some of the European ¢t 
depending upon the Paris Bourse for their chief syp 

It would, however, I think, be easier to make a 

case for steadiness of prices and a certain amount : 
financial activity in new loan and capital flotations then 
for any great improvement in existing stocks, Nor i 
the argument difficult to follow. Setting aside 4, 
chances of a trade revival, which should be favoures 
by any satisfactory settlement of the reparation crisis 
there is little doubt that international loans and capita| 
flotations generally would be favoured by a bette 
political atmosphere, and while the chances of a favourahjp 
reception for such loans seem fairly good, experiene 
shows that sooner or later these demands on capital ten, 
to exceed the immediately available resources, and ¢h 
result is to prevent any material advance in existing 
stocks, even if it does not actually bring about , 
moderate reaction. Even before this letter appears jy 
print it seems likely that we shall have seen a moderately 
large loan for Czechoslovakia issued under influentig) 
auspices, while within a week or two I expect to {ind 
that the large loan for Hungary of about £10,000,099 
will make its appearance, and later in the year there 
is little doubt that a number of other foreign borrowers, 
including Brazil, will be applying to this market. These. 
of course, are really favourable indications, always 
supposing that they are accompanied by improved 
conditions in international politics; and, indeed, they 
may be said in a sense, through the stimulus of the 
loans to industry, even to minister to happier political 
conditions. Even so, however, the fact remains tha! 


Teal 
Ocks 
port, 





they scarceiy constitute an argument for any great rise 
in existing securities.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, May 14th. Artuur W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


It is rather difficult to determine whether there has 
or has not been a throw-back in the stirrings of trade 
activity noticeable at the beginning of the year. The 
dockers’ strike undoubtedly gave a knock to trade, and 
the unsettled state of Labour generally continues to be 
a deterrent influence, so that, latterly, there has bee 
a rather generally accepted view that trade was 
slackening again. Certainly so far as ease in the Money 
Market is concerned, this view would seem to obtain 
justification ; but, on the other hand, the latest banking 
figures are more encouraging. The Clearing Bankers’ 
figures for April show that deposits have risen for the 
month by about £11,000,000, while there was an increase 
of £5,000,000 in advances. Moreover, it is rather striking 
to note that, as compared with a year ago, the total 
advances of the Clearing Banks show an increase ol 
something like £45,000,000. That in its turn is largely 
due to a big shrinkage in discounts owing to the repay- 
ment of Treasury Bills. Even making allowance for 
that fact, however, it is probable that advances by the 
banks for trade purposes are larger than a year ago. 

* * * * 


Having regard to all the circumstances of the case. 
it is generally considered in the City that the results of 
the Government’s recent Conversion operation were 
entirely satisfactory. It will be recalled that the Govern- 
ment’s offer was to convert up to a limit of £200,000,000 
existing 5 per cent. War Loan into a 4} per cent. Conver- 
sion 16-20 year Loan. The terms of the Conversion were 
that holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan might apply at 
the rate of receiving £103 in the new Loan for each £100 
of 5 per cent. War Loan converted. The total amount 
converted seems to have been just over £150,000,000, 
and on Monday last dealings in the new stock commenced, 
the price opening at about 97}, and closing at 97%, that 
quotation giving a yield of about £4 lls. 6d. per cent. 
The stock is dealt in ex-dividend, and the present yicld on 
the new Loan is practically identical with that obtainable 





(Curslinuca om page 812.) 
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BLUE BIRD CO’S No. 1 PETROL NOW SELLING AT Is. 4d. PER GALLON. 
$ ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. The SUB SCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before the 2ist day of May, 1924. 








no PART oF TH! 
cnecial permission of the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for dealing in the shares now offered will be applied for after allotment. 
The sp A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, which states, inter alia. 


HE BLUE BIRD MOTOR CO. (1924) LTD 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL - - - £1'75,000 
Divided into 


peepee 8% Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each _.... sad oa ... £160,000 


00,000 Ordinary Shares of 1/- each ... , tae a 15,000 
There will be allotted to the Vendor Company, it in part payment 
of the purchase price, 236,000 Ordinary Shares. £175,000 


THERE ARE NO DESENTURES, MORTGAGES, OR CHARGES OF ANY KIND. 


160,000 8% Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 
each and 


64,000 Ordinary Shares of 1s. each 


Are now offered for subscription at par, 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 
PREFERENCE.—On Application, 2s. 6d. per Share; on Allotment, 7s. 6d.; on 15th July, 1924, 10s. Od.—£I Os. Od. 
ORDINARY.—1!s. Od. per Share on Application—Is. 0d. 


Subscribers of the Preference Shares are entitled to subscribe for and to be allotted 2 Ordinary Shares of 1/- cach in respect of each 5 Preference Shares 


applied for and are 
It is prop i 3 











» the Preferential Dividend half-yearly, on the 1st January and the 1st July in each year, and the first dividend, calculated as from 





































the due dat f instalments, on the Ist January, 1925 
Jayment ma on allotment, and interest will be allowed on the amount prepaid at the rate of 5% per annum 
1 Preterence led. in addition to the fixed Cumulative dividend at the rate of 8% per annum, to one-third of the surplus divisible pr fits in 
- ar, the tal e Ordinary Shares. The Preference Shares also carry the right of priority of repayment of Capiial and of arrears (if 
sny) of the fixed « ent of a winding up. 
pinacrons. SOLICITORS, 

REGINALD BRANDON TRYE, Esa airman and Managing Director) Chair- CAVE, DARCH, CRICKMAY AND RUNDLE, 20 Eastcheap, London, FE.C. 3 
m2n me tar ging Director of tin Blue Bird Motor Co. Ltd.), Merivale, | J. R. WHITE, 78 Coleman Street, E.C.2 (Solicitor to the Vendor Company 
East ey : , wees BROKERS. 

FRANK ¥ RIE F ITHS, Esq. ( mal rman and Managing Director of witiam E. W. MEYERSTEIN AND CO., 4 and 6 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 2, 
LE om RG mC 4 ARKE’ FE: NE a. bg oo eae ar 'é ranite and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 2 

PETER U E sq fanagin rector he ( Ta 
Quarries, Ltd.), Danesbury, W A Avenue, London, S.W. =a ‘ AUDITORS. : 

BANKERS. C. L. KETTRIDGE AND CO., 1 ‘London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 78 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W.1. | __ SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 

or their Head Office and Branches. FRANK C. LORANG, 67 Moorgate. London, E.( 
465 G street, Bank, London, E.C. 2 


a oT. The Company has been formed for the purposes expressed in its | 






























morandu f Association, and in particular (a) To acquire and take over | 12t! 
g rn, fr f all tliat s, rom 21st May, 1924, the well-known | To the Directors, THE BLUE BIR A LTD 
busine of the Biue Bir r Co., Ltd., carried on at Ebury | Cing’s-r Che! 
ws East, Eat Mews 8 , Kersley Mews, and at 330 to 340 Dear Sirs,—Acting ithe a { The I y 
ndon, 8.W. b) To « » the erection at 230 to 340 King’s | Bird Motor Co., I 
S.W., of one of tl largest and most up-to-date garages in the The Petrol Servic which i t ain road. 
n course of nstruetion from plans prepared by Mr. Robert Sharp, It is complete witt t 1 oi orage { 
and {« To further develop the business by concentrating it at supply, having a storage capacity ) The wl si i 
ng’s Road, London, S.W., by the provision of a very complete ar a which the Petrol Service Station is s ntage of aboat 1¢ 
Hire Serv fR Rove and Daimler Cars and the extensi a | to the King’s-road, a return frontage t to Vale Avunn and a 
{ facilities for the supply of Blue Bird Co.'s Petrol. frontage of about 50 feet to Beaulot le site areca beir 
The B Kird Motor Co., Ltd., was e-tablished in 1913, and its name signifies |‘ three-quarters of an acre. This prope an agt nt to gra 
all that is nest mm respect of Motor Hire Service and the supply of Petrol and Oil. | u a term of 80 years from 24th June, 1922, and that d nt prov 
2 : 5 | granti ng this holding when th ite is covered and ready for occupa 1, pr 
HIRE SERVICE. The existing fleet of Daimler Cars, wel! known and in great | 25th March, 1 , and that the rent is not to exceed £350 m. W 
lemand 4 e of the est equipped Motor Hire Services, will be increased by | consider that you have here a y \ t n whicl t be "4 
na onal servi of R Ils-Royce Ca | taken to erect a most up-t with every |] ii 
The efficiency of its Motor Hire Service is further endorsed by the fact that, for the expeditious handling of ions of great magni ud nta t 
in open competition, the Company has secured an order from the British Empire | the whole te is exceptionally lere is a cons val in 
Exhibition Authorities to provide cars required for the conveyance of officials | your holdir Ti xisting P g on t th Roa 
and guests to and from the Exhibition grounds at Wembley. planned that a la umber filled at th ime 
1 1 developm the busin has urged the provision of a more t 8 40 feet , . 
nd spa g . which is now being erected at a cost of about - a ee . 
and, when con i, will be one of the largest and best equippe: i ets is a fleet of motor vehicles, « prising 35 Daimler 
kind in tl rld. It will embody the latest and most dern or nd condition, also the plant and machinery, 
I branch of Motor Service and be carefully adapted to the most zs, Stock of petrol, oil, “oS we consider the 
exacting motorist’s requirements. as @ going concern, he agreement for the 
s 1 the foremost feature of the Company's policy '- Det ae Daim —_ a gre 
it { ! w garage will provide a day and night S« Bervice cE ) and F es eran ee ee 
all ; dae Ss dal cand dine we Me Pt i 60 90,500 (Fifts thousand five hundred nds 
Rives sage bere Vv i t for reading, writing, I ir posing We were considerably impressed with the whole undertaking, and there appears 
other notable features including extensive repair shops, showrooms for new cars, | tg be a very big future for an Organisation such as the Blue Bird Motor Co. 
a larg tor~ depot, parate loung and clubrooms for ladies, owne1 (1924), Ltd. 
ee visiting chauffeurs Yours faithfully, LEOPOLD FARMER & SONS 
On ea iree floors provision will be made for repairs to the private ms : 
@ he ¢ motor and the motor-cycle, and large steel turnt abl 8 will RESULTS AND ESTIMATED PROFITS.—T! Bird Motor Co., Lt 4 the 
be installed t nise time in the parh ng of cars. The enormous area o} mag r to, and Promoter of thi Comj : ag ty 1 in 1915 ‘ : 
the grour loor will be f from pillar r stanchions, and electrically operate La » pS z ate 000 a ; M R. B . 
“Tee ue pinche gg A maim nog Ae ab ut 60 autematc tyre iniation: pow th aa a t 7 : i at é: 0, me mun wnaheutr being 
f : ) mal asst ar ’ 0,500, Y t ng 
e ite. covers an area of nearly three-quarters of an acre, and the garage will included for goodwill, which, ia a busimess gf this nature, is obvi Tae 


have a total ficor space on the three ficers of about 2% acres. It has a com- ; b} 
manding frontage of 170 fect to one of the main arterial roads cf London, the a value : ; 

Portsmouth Road being the outlet to the south-west of England and extremely On the meats of ahove results the Directors estimate that the yearly net etry 
Popular with Lenden motcrists, thousands of cars passing daily. It is | from the Motor Hire Service Department alone should not be less than £10 








admirab'y situated to cater for the extensive motoring requirements of Chelsea, The profits now being earned at the Petrol Service Station of the Sandee 
Kensington and the West-End. Company are very considerable, and jrawn t llowin 

PETROL.—Blue Bird Co.'s petrol is now sciling at 14 per gallon, as compared | |!) The Pres: vopgy —lecractaty xs Petr ably 1 than 1 
with 111 ner pation charged clsewherc, and is claimed by the Direetors te be | S*!!on, and the Directors feel confiden maintsining this rate of 
equal in quality to the best on the market, such claim being supported by many rofit, but of exceeding same. (2) @ ; oe er os 
theus ands of « sers. ach the Vendor ( mpany da and or na ( " ; 

rhe Company's Petrol Service Station was opened in March, 1923, and th: arly turnover of Petrol and Oil should be at least 50.000 near 

y of pre vidir 1g supplies of high-grade Petrol and Oil at popular and ye But on a basis cf a yearly minimum turnover of only 10,000,0.9 gations, the net 
prices ha n reported on extensively and most favourably in tt nrofits at the low rate of 1d. per gallon from this department alone should be, 
t a get oer Press, : at least, £49,009 per annum. 

The Vendor Company is in a pesition to make definite arrangements for Having gard to the above, t Directors have no } tation in } 3 
continuity of supplies to this Company, ensuring the maintenance eof its com rward the following estimated net profits as being in every r col . 
pletely independent position in the petro! industry, and, at the request of larg ving confident that the actual profits 1 ex i the estima - 
numbers of the motoring public, the Directors are now considering th tr Sale of Pe trol and Oil ... £40,000 
= isability of acquiring additional sites and opening further Stations for thi 1,00 
upply of Petro! and Oil in the Metropolis and Provincial Centres. From Rents, pars up Ga , Flats, General Garaging, ete 8,509 

VALUERS’ REPORT.—The following is a copy of the report of Messrs. Leoy ‘us Kepalrs. Sales ol M Ca Insurance ek 1€,000 

‘ r & Sor the well-known Surve rs and Valuers, on the value of th - = 
a to be acquired by the Company:-- L " Net Profits ccccccccccce £ 68,500 
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As enly £12,880 will be required to pay the fixed rate of interest en the entire 
issue of Preference Shares, the estimated prefits are shewn to cover this ameunt 
more than five times over. 


The balance of the present issve of share capital, after deduction of the 
payments to be made thereout, will be available for working capital. 


This Company is acquiring from the Vendor Company (The Blue Bird Motor 
Co., Ltd.), whose registered office is situate at Ebury Mews East, Victoria, 8.W.1, 
the business and assets thereof, previously referred to, for the sum of £50,500, 
payable as to £11,800 by the allotment of 236,000 fully paid Ordinary Shares 
at par in this Company, credited as fully paid, and as to the balance of £38,700 
in Cash or fully paid Preference Shares at par at the option of the Directors. 
This figure ef £58,50@ is the amount ef Messrs. Leopo Farmer and Sens 
Valuatien ef the Assets and de 1g , and ne 
intermediate prefit is being made. 

The Vendor Company discharges all liabilities up to the 26th May, 1924, but 
will be entitled on compietion of the purchase to receive from the Company 
repaymeut of a sum of 426,000 already expended by the Vendor Company on 
the site of the garage, the benefit of which expenditure is not included in Messrs. 
Farmer's valuation. 

Tho Company bas secured the services as Managing Director, for @ period of 
not less than screr years, of Mr. R. Brandon Trye, the founder of “ The Blue 
Bird" organisation and Managing Director of the Vender Company, ane well 
known ae an expert in the Motoring World. The remaining Directors are alsy 
well-known gentlemen of wide ¢cmmercial experienee. . 


The minimam subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to allotment 
is fixed by the Articles of Association at seven shares, but the Directors will 
not proceed to allotment unless at least 80,000 Preference Shares are applied for. 


The preliminary expenses are peyable by the Company and are estimated at 
£11,500, exclusive of brokerage. 

Mr. Reginald Brandon Trye is a Director ef the Vendor Company and holds 
9,763 fuily-paid shares of &1 each in the said Vendor Company, the total issacd 
Capital of which is 10,518 shares of £1 each. Mr. R. Brandon Trye ts appointed 
a Life Director of this Company by its Articles of Association. 


The following material contracts have been «entered into:—1l. Agreement dated 
12th May, 1924, made between the Blue Bird Moter Company, Limited, and 
Frank Charles Lorsag, its Liquidator, of the one part and the Company of the 
other part, being the agreement for sale by the Bine Bird Motor Company, 
Limited, of its business and undertaking to the Company. 2. Agreement 
dated 12th May, 1924, made between the Company of the ene part and Mr 
Reginald Brandca Trye of the other part, whereby Mr. Trye is appointed 
Mauaging Director of the Company at ea salary of £2,000 per annum for a 
period of seven years. 3. Agreement dated loth August, 1922, made between 
the Metropolitan Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, of the one part and 
the Vendor Company of the other part, and a letter amending the same dated 
25th March, 1924, frorn Messrs. Burgess, Taylor and Tryon to Mr. James R 
White. The Metropolitan Industria! Dwellings Company, Limited, of 35-42 
Broadway Court, Westminster, 8.W. 1, are the Lessors of the sile of the Garage, 
end, in view of the provisions of the Companies Acts, may technically be 
Vendors to the Compasy. That Company however, will rece:ve no portion of 
the purchase coneidcration, whether in cash or shares, the consideraticn for 
the graut of the lease being the completion of the garage on the site in 
question, a sum of not less than £60,000 out of the proceeds of this issue to 
be earmarked for (hat specific purpose. In fact, as above mentioned, £6,000 of 
this amount has already been expended. 


Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, of 
the above-mentioned Contracts, Architect's and Valuers’ reports can be 
inspected at the offices of the Company's Solicitor: any day between the hours 
vf 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., prior to the closing of the subscription list 


Anptications must be made en the accompanying form, and ferwarded, tegether 
with the ameunts payable on application, te the Company's Bankers at their 
Head Offices or Branohes. 


A broxerag? ef 3¢. per share will be paid by the Company on Shares allotted 
in respect of public apptications bearing the stamp ef any breker, barkor or 
recognised agent. 

If no allotment is made the application morey will be refunded in full, and 
if a partial allotment is made the surplus of the application money will be 
applied towards the amount payable on ailotment, and the excess, if any, 
returned to the applicant. 








instalment when due will render the shares and the 
to forfeiture, and interest at 10 per cent. per annum 
instalments. 


Failure to pay any 
previous payments liable 
will be charged on all overdvc 

Prospectuses and Ferms of Application for Shares can he obtained from the 
Company's Bankers, Brekers and Solicitors, or from the Secretary at the offices 
of the Company. 

London, 14th May, 1924. 








APPLICATION FORM. 


THE BLUE BIRD MOTOR CO. 


Incorporated under the Companies 
OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION OF 
169,600 8% Cumuletive Participating Preference Shares of 
£1 each and 
64,000 Ordinary Shares of 1s. each. 


(1924) LTD. 


1908 to 1917. 


Acts, 


To the Directors THE BLUE BIRD MOTOR CO, (1924) LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,—-Having paid to your Bankers the sum of &.............. , being 4 
deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on Application for .............+.. Preference Shares 


of £1 each at par and Is. per Share on ...............- Ordinary Shares of 1s. 
each at par of the above Company, I,we bereby apply for and request you to 
allot me/us such Shares in accordance with this application cpen the terms of 
the Company's Prospectus dated 14th May, 1924, and of the Memorandum an:l 
Articles cf Association of the Company, and I/we hereby agree to accept the 
same or any sfailir number that may be allotted to me us, and to pay the 
balance due from me/us by the instalments specified in the said Prospectus, aod 
I/we authorise you to place my our pame on the register of members of the 
Company as the holder of the Shares allotted to me/us. 


Dated this......... day of 


GD: | haedids vasusncanbicdewnun ened césuenertnasedeewnescdestecuesscsetsseest 


NAME (in full) 
(State if Mr., Mrs., o¢ Miss.) 


SD GR DAD vec ccectcecacccnccsctsipncesseesssceceseseccnepsaicncccesuceces 


(in full) 


OCCUPATION , Cet sdegaROAERELEDEADESORUCHODKERECERdes C0KcsaCKeesaeenens 
PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 


Cheques shou'd be drawn to “ Bearer,” and crossed “ Not negotiable.” 

Any alteration from “Order” to “ Bearer" must be authenticated by the 
Drawer's signature. 

No receipt will be ieeued for payment on App'ication, but an acknowledg- 
ment will be forwarded in due course either by letter of allotment in whole 
or in part or by return of Deposit. 

_ This _rorm of Application should be filied up and sent to Barclays Bank 
Limited, 78 Victoria Screet, Westminster, London, 8 W.1, or their Head Office 
or any cf their Branches, together with a rem.ttance flor the smount payable 








on application. 





a 
on the 3} per cent. Conversion Loan, only Gian 
that the latter stock cannot be redeemed till 196] — 
two loans offer to trustees a very useful choice of j bs he 
ments according to the length of maturity desired ae 
* * * * ; 

_ Industrial as well as Government and Corporati 
issues seem likely to increase in the near future ee 
among other such flotations is an issue by the Blue Bi 
Motor Company (1924), Limited, of 160,000 8 per © ms 
Cumulative Participating Preference shares of £] a 
and 64,000 Ordinary shares of 1s. each, the price of is ° 
being par, while subscribers of the Preference shares = 
entitled to subscribe for two Ordinary shares in res men 
of each five Preference shares applied for. The a 
of course, falls into the speculative class, and the nt 
pectus is based upon an estimate of future rather than of 
past profits. On that basis, however, the margin an 
and above the amount required to pay the Preference 
dividend is a large one, and there are no Debentures 
Mortgages or charges of any kind. It is stated that th, 
purchase price includes nothing for goodwill, and tha: 
no intermediate profit is being made. 





THE RECREATION 


PLAYS. 


S OF LONDON 





New.—Saint Joan ani ae ee ee 8—2.15 
{A very fine play.] ne 
ADELPHI.— Diplomacy... 8—2.15 


{A good example of its kind —‘‘ well-made "’ and perfe: tly 


uatnspiring. A good cast.] 
VAUDEVILLE.—Puppels .. sie me -- 8.80—2.99 
{Contains several good numbers, but lacks distinction on the 
whole. ] 
SHAFTESBURY.— Tont ae -- 8.15—2.15 


{Exceileat work by Jack Buchinan fa a theroughly tune- 


ful and awu ing -how.]} 
: x 
FILMS. 
AT THe Stott Crvema, Krncsway (May 16th and 17th 
continuous).— Anne Boleyn. 

[An excellent German film, produced by Lubitsch before he went to Amerie 
Emil Jannings, by far the most interesting of dramatic film-actors, is 
superb in the part of Henry VIII., whom he portrays ¢ I 
petulant as well as headstrong. The birth of Elizabeth, and 
at Hampton Court, on the Thames at the water-féte, an 
Tower, are ail singularly beautiful and stirring. Very well worth secing 

At THE EmpBassy CINEMA (daily, 2.50, 5.380 and 8.80).—Kean. 

[The acting of Mosjoukine as Edmund Kean and that of N. Koline as Kean’s 
prompter and friend is exceptionally good though a little emphati 
The romantic subject, the accuracy of period detail and the clever cor 
posite photography by which the great actor’s emotions are depicted 
more than make up for a certain looseness of construction in the story 

AT THE RIALto CINEMA (late West End Cinema, daily til] 
May 25th, continuous).—Eugene Aram. 

{A magnificent subject bravely and painstakingly produced, but, like so many 
British films, it rouses about as much real emotion in the average spectator 
as does the Albert Memorial.) 

AT THE STOLL CrinEMA, Kincsway (May 22nd-24th, con- 
tinuous).—Trilby. 

{Andrée Lafayette in the name part is an original and welcome type of film- 
star. The film is gently entertaining and quite cleverly produced, but 
somchow nowadays Svengali does not frighten one sufficiently.) 


PICTURES. 
Britisu Museum. 


[An extremely interesting exhibition of Chinese and 
and Japanese screens from the Stein Collection.] 
ALPINE CLUB GALLERIES, MILL STREET, CONDUIT STREET. 
(Mr. Ralph Chubb’s paintings are mystical and austere in design. Mr. Leon 
Underwood's work is attractive but somewhat disjointed. Miss Olive 
Snell is a conventional portraitist.} 


Fine Art Society, 148 New Bonp Srreer. 
[Amusing work by Mr, Lewis Baumer, including Punch drawings.] 
LECTURES. 
May 17th.—-Royat Inxsrirution.—Dr. W. G. Alcock, 
on “ How Music is Made” .. ws -. 8.0 
y 23rd.—Kine's CoLLeGE, StRAND.— Dr. Edwyn R. 
Bevan, on “ Ancient Ghost Storics and 
Theories about Ghosts ” ae a se 8.9 


{Admission free.] 
MUSIC. 


May 17?th.—CrenTrRAL Hatt, WESTMINSTER.— Children’s 





tud¢hist 


painting 


M: 


Concert as aa a - Bae 
{Mr. Walter Damrosch, the pioneer of children’s opchestral concerts 
in America, ts conducting. Educationaily these delightful con- 
certs are of the firstimportance. Tickets from Mme. Lily Henkel, 
72 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. %.} 
May 17th.—Tuer Op Vic.—The Magic Flute .. —— ! 
Féte Galante and The Bo’sun’s Mate .. oo Ti. 
[Dr. Ethel Smyth's operas.) 
May 17th.—Wicmorr Hati.—Bach Recital .. oo 8. 


{Mr. Walter Rummel, one of the finest of living pianists, is playing 
Choral Preludes, Triple Fugues, and uufamiliar works by contem- 





poraries of Bach—Buxtehude, Pachelbel, and others.) 
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. 20th. —WIGMORE Hatu.—Song Recital .. -- 8.380 
May ji-tried lieder, by Franz, Brahms, Wolf and Strauss, constitute the 
Ne programme of Miss Sonla Herma, a pleasantly accomplished 
soprano. ] ‘ t ; 
. O}st.—QUEEN’S HaLy.-—Song Recital .. -- 8.80 
May (A yeteran of the Bel Canto school—Mr. Battistini.] 
«+ S288 


fay 92nd.—QUEEN’S Hauu.—Song Recital .. 
May The religious fervour of the plantation songs that Mr. Roland Hayes, 
t the negro tenor, is singing, suit his voice far better than the more 
ordered emotion of Handel and Schubert, who complete his pro- 


gramme.) 


[COMPANY MEETINGS.] 


eS 











The 40thannual ordinary genoral meet ing of Bryant and May, Ltd., 

was held on Wednesday, May 14th, at Fairfield Works, Bow, E., 
Mr. William Alexander Smith (the chairman) presiding. 
"The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that he could again congratulate the shareholders upon the 
excellent results of the year’s trading. 1t was beyond all question 
the most profitable year ever enjoyed by the shareholders in the 
company. Bofore bringing out the net profit, every item of expendi- 
ture had been most fully dealt with, the plants had been maintained 
in the best order, full depreciation had been written off and ample 
reserves provided for any possible contingencies. A further 
considerable amount oi £40,000 had been carried to reserve account, 
bringing it up to £300,000. In the previous year £74,480 had been 
divided equally botweon the shareholders, and this year the amount 
« divided was no less than £82,790. Since the lest meeting he 
had had an opportunity of visiting the company’s timber planta- 
tions in Scotland, and had been arnazed at tho splendid start which 
had been made. Looking to the trouble and great expense incurred 
during the Great War to supply the timber roquired for their various 
factories, it was @ source of satisfaction to know that, together 
sith the interest which had been acquired last year in Canadian 
loresta, that risk had been practically eliminated for the future. 

Outside of the company, Mr. Paton’s strenuous work for the 
welfare of his fellow workers had been lately recognized by his 
having been invited to become the President of the United Kingdom 

\ Travellers’ Association, and preside at their annual 
e next reonth, and to take the chair at the Commercial 
> Schools’ Festival Dinner in December next. The 








‘av 
Schools were excellontly managed and largely supported by volhun- 
tary contributions, and he suggested that it woulu be a nice thing 

Mr. Paton’s purse at the forthcoming Dinner were made a record 


ii at. 


one. 
Mr. George W. Paton (deputy chairman and managing director), 
in seconding the resohution, said that the splendid results shown 
re largely duo to tho friondly relations with the ir workpeople, 
nd to the co-partnership and other schemes. Last year he had 
mentioned that the pressing problem of the industriel system was 
nemployment, end that that was aggravated by disputes for which 
ettlement could be found until a strike or lock-vut had brought 
bout a crisis from which both sides lost financially, and otherwise, 
nd, in most cases, tho general public suffered also. The only 
cure for that state of affairs was a partnership between capital and 
Their interests, if not always identical in detail, were 
necessary to each other. It was necessary to get rid of the mutual 
trust which was engendered on both sides and which ultimately 
red strikes. Before co-partnership was introduced into their 
they had had a very big turnover in labour. To-day that 
ing of the past, with the result that the wastage from 
end inexperienced workers was practically eliminated 
end the quality of their product was correspondingly improved. 
Un'the other side, their relations with the Unions representing the 
workpeople had not only beon maintained, but improved and 
strengthened, because they saw and knew that the company did 
care and help their members. 

During the year the dependents of thirteen employees who had 
died had been benefited by their non-contributory life insurance 
«heme. The relatives cf four, with an aggregate of 127 years’ 
ervice had received £200 each. They had recently established 
lental clinics at all their works where a fully qualified dentist 
ttended and gave ordinary treatment free of charge. Their 





were 


LHour, 





company 
pany. 






exhibit at the British Empire Exhibition was attracting a great 
eal of attention, and they had received many distinguished 
visitors. With regard to the Commercial Travellers’ Schools, it 


was a big responsibility to collect something like £24,000, but 

he was sure shareholders would realize that their own travellers 

did much to maintain the credit and good name of their company, 

and were responsible for their share in tie prosperity of the business. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CUMPANY, LTD. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN BUSINESS AND INVISIBLE 


EXPORTS. 
The 88th annual meeting of Tho Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., was held at Liverpool on Tuesday, 


May 13th, the Chairman, Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, presiding. 

In his opening remarks the Chairman mentioned that Sir Auckland 
Geddes had recently joined the Board. 

Arising out of a reference ho had recently seen in a Report of a 
Committee of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
of the United States, to the fact that the centre of Insurance had 
never left Great Britain even during the financial pressure of the 
War years, Mr. Barnes went on to elaboraie the importance of the 








activities of British Insurance Companies in the foreign markets. 
He pointed out that the invisible exports which converted an appar- 
ently adverse trade balance—amounting in 1923 to £203,000,0W% 
—into a surplus, were largely made up of income from funds 
invested abroad, and from the business of Shipping, Insurance, 
Banking and the like. It was a matter of national importance 
that Insurance Companies should expand their activities in the 
international market, so that they could increase their contributions 
towards discharging the enormous obligations incurred by the 
nation as a result of the War. Past success in the Foreign Field 
had contributed largely to the incomparable resources which the 
Companies had built up as a provision against the ever recurring 
demands and hazards of the business wihiich confronted them. 

Turning to the Accounts, the Chairman pointed out that the 
Fire and Marine Departments showed a favourable comparison 
with 1922, but the results of the Accident Department had not 
been so satisfactory owing to an unfavourable experience on Work- 
men’s Compensation business in the United States. 

In the Life Department, a Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. 
per annum had been doclared. 

The Profit and Loss Account showed a balance of £486,339 after 
deduction of the proposed final dividend of 9s. 6d. per share, which 
made a total of 18s. for the year. 


LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. 
NEW PATTEANS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1. 
Delivery guaraniced. Carriage 
taid on Orders of 20/- x 
5 BELFAST 
‘ ALSO REGENT $7. LONDON & CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 


; | IRISH LINEN SHEETS 
a ROBINSON CLEAVER 


| 
\ Write for Illus. List No. 40P, sent post 
ree. 
. 
LINEN MANUFACTURERS 
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** Facts are stubborn things.” 


OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 


Dispel Anxiety by effecting a 
deferred annuity with the 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





Cretonses, Printed Linezs, Chinizes, etc. 
in great variety of Pattern and 
Colour, now on view at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story and Co., Lt. , 


LISTEN TO THE iNARTICULATE PLEADINGS ot the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate thei disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
448 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been bern free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, Londen, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 


opened, owing to the new and especie] treatment there provided Please 
send a Donation to tiie Secretary to-day £17,800 required this veer 


——— 














SUITABLE WINES 
FOR SUMMER USE 
A Liat of tried Roses i 


making wholesome “‘ CUPS” 
will be sent on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


Wine Merchants, 13 Bordeaux House, 


PERTH, Scoiland. Established in 1800, 
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“ When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk of injury to cell tissue, 


infectious disease.’’-—LorD LISTER. 


ns 
— 


we shall have conquered 


‘YADIL’ and CANCER 


Stomach cancer upon which a Surgeon at Tottenham Hospital said it was 
useless to operate disappears under The Yadil Treatment tor Cancer, 


SHOULD fail in my duty if I did not make known, far and wide, the following facts Concerning 


a case of cancer which my 


few weeks. 

N the tst of May I received the 

following letter from the little 
village of Wickford, Essex. 

“ Sir,—My wife went under an operation 
for cancer, but when opened up (at the 
Tottenkam Hospital), it was found it was 
too bad to operate. She had to return 
home incurable. Your treatment for cancer 
having been brought to our notice, we 
decided to try it. The cancer, which lay 
across the stomach, appears to have dis- 
appeared after five Ee of strictly keeping 
to your prescription, and she will continue 
one more week, making the six weeks. We 
would be glad if you would oblige with a 
diet most suitable following the six weeks’ 
treatment for the same. I might say that 
she suffers badly from wind pains, and the 
chest seems very raw. Needless to say she 
is very weak. More proof would be given 
if you desire it. 

Iam, Yours truly, C. S——.” 


T once I decided to send a member of 
our staff to get fuller information, 
and here is his report. 
3rd May, 1924. 
“Mrs. S——, Wickford, Essex. 

“I called here yesterday, Friday, to 
investigate this case. The facts are as 
follows :— 

“Mrs. S—— became ill last August and 
was treated by the local doctor for acute 
indigestion. Towards Christmas a large 
swelling developed across the stomach, 
from three to four inches long. Mrs. S 
was brought to London by her son, who 
‘alled in Dr. T—-— for his opinion. He 
said that it looked like cancer, and sug- 
gested that Dr. ——-, a famous surgeon of 
Cavendish Place, should be called in to 
examine the case. The surgeon diagnosed 
it at once as a deep-seated cancer. He ex- 
pressed willingness to attempt the opera- 
tion and suggested sending Mrs. S——— to 
the Tottenham Hospital, which was done. 
The operation had hardly begun when the 
surgeon withdrew the knife and said it was 
useless to continue, as the case was beyond 
all hope. The Matron conveyed the sad 
news to the son, who was waiting in an 
adjoining room. Dr. T received a short 
letter from Dr. ——, the surgeon, a couple of 
days later, which Dr. T- read to the 
son of Mrs. S He was told to bring his 
mother back home when she had sufficiently 
recovered from the ordeal of the operating 
room, and to make her as comfortable as 
possible, for there was nothing which 
medical science could do for her. Mrs. S- 
was suffering agonising pains ; her state was 
pitiful. In March she was a dying woman. 

* This became known and a neighbour, a 
trained nurse, lent them Tue YApu, Book, 
bringing to their notice the suggested Y adil 

















suggested Yadil Treatment for Cancer has dispersed completely 


Treatment for Cancer. As a last hope, the 
treatment was comimenced on or about the 
24th March, and followed minutely as de- 
scribed in the book. The first few doses 
relieved the pain, and recovery was so 
rapid that within three weeks the pain and 
swelling had completely disappeared. The 
treatment was coutinued for a further 
two weeks on the lines recommended in the 
book, then Mr. S—-—, the husband, wrote 
for further guidance. When I saw Mrs. 
S—— yesterday she was sitting up, and 
seemed quite comfortable. She had even 
been able to walk as far as the garden gate. 
About 12 ounces of ‘ Yadil’ have been 


used to date.” 
[YpBDICAL and surgical science had 
pronounced her case hopeless, but 
my treatment has proved that it was not. I 
called on Mrs. S——— on Sunday, May 4th, 
and was welcomed by the family, who 
confirmed the facts given in the above 
report. irs. S—-— was sitting in a chair 
surrounded by her happy children. They 
told me of the intense suffering of their 
mother, their despair at the result of her 
visit to Tottenham Hospital, their hope 
against hope when The Yadil Treatment was 
commenced, their astonishment at the 
incredible speed with which it gave results, 
first relieving the pain in a short three 
days, then reducing the size of the growth 
from day to day, until in three weeks no 
trace of it could be seen, except the scar 
left by the surgeon’s knife and by the 
fourteen stitches required to close up the 
wouud. My own joy and _ happiness 
could not be described. Could it be possible 
that my antiseptic ‘ Yadil’ would pave 
the way to the conquest of cancer, as it 
has to the conquest of that other deadly 
plague, tuberculosis? 1 felt impelled to 
tell the nation of this case, and to make the 
following earnest appeal to all medical 
practitioners who are attending cases of 
cancer and to all friends of suiferers from 
this dread disease. 








RY at once The Yadil Treatment for 
Cancer, as suggested on page 79 of 

THe YAviIL Boox (3rd Edition). ‘ Yadil’ 
alone is not enough, but ‘ Yadil’ in con- 
junction with the special diet, which is 
minutely described in the book, has per- 
formed a miracle for Mrs. S——. lt may 
possibly do the same for many other 
victims of cancer. There are to-day, in 
the hospitals and private homes of this 
country, at least ten thousand cases of 
cancer which are known to the relatives and 





friends, and to the medical men attending 
the cases, to be beyond all medical and | 
surgical aid. These poor victims will have | 
passed away within the next two or threc | 


ina 


months. The Yadil Treatment for Cancey 
which I explain in Tue Yaprtt Book, may 
not be successful in all cases, but if it were 
to succeed in half of the cases, or even less, 
would it not have been worth the experi. 
ment? This treatment is so inexpensive 
so simple, that there is no excuse for not 
trying it on the score of cost. One pint 
of ‘ Yadil,’ costing only 12 would be 
amply sufficient. As to the food recom. 
mended, its cost is far less than the cost of 
the ordinary food given to victims of 
cancer. So why not try the treatment and 
let me know the results ? If this was done 
at once, in ten thousand cases, within five 
or six weeks we should have definite 
results from which to draw conclusions, 
I would ask all those who may try the 
treatment to keep note of the date when 
it was commenced, the rate of progress, 
the results obtained, and to let me know 
whether it has proved successful or whether 
it has failed. I must know all the failures 
as well as all the successes. Without this 
full information it would be impossible to 
arrive at fair conclusions as to whether 
The Yadil Treatment is reliable in all cases, 
or only in a majority of cases, or in just a 
few special cases. 


be , 


APPEAI, to all the victims of cancer 
themselves, to their relatives and 
friends, to the medical men interested in the 
cases, to all local Health Authorities, not to 
let this chance go by of finding out whether 
we have or not, in The Yadtl Treaiment for 
Cancery, a reliable means of checking and 
curing this dreadful disease. 


CL... Ch 
DII.’ Antiseptic is based upon the 


“¥" 

active principle of garlic. It 1s 
absolutely non-poisonous, non-caustic, and 
makes possible the internal and external 
disinfection of the human system without 
risk of injury to the most delicate organs. 
This explains its extraordinary success 10 
consumption, pneumonia, bronchitis, 
pleurisy, coughs, all fevers, wounds, sores, 
carbuncles, boils, erysipelas, varicose ulcers, 
inflamed gums, etc. Wounds treated with 
‘ Yadil’ heal rapidly and never has once 
become septic. It supercedes iodine fot 
first-aid work. For burns and scalds the 
‘ Yadil’ Ointment removes the pain in- 
stantly, no blisters form, and all traces ol 
the burn or scald disappear in three of 
four hours. 

Write for Preliminary Report on 100 
cases of consumption now being treated in 
Manchester. Sent post free on request. 


HE names and addresses of the patient and the medical men who attended the case are available to 
the Presidents of the British Medical Association and the General Medical Council, if they wish to 


inquire into the facts. 


Yadil ’ is obtainable from all ~hemists 2 0z. 2/9, 60z. 4/9, Pint 12/-, Quart 22/6. 


ThE Yann. Book 2/6—from chemists or direct. 


Yadil Antiseptic is prepared exclusively by CLEMENT & TOHNSON LIMITED, Research Medical Chemists,1g Sicilian Avenue, London,W.C.1. 
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The Scales 
Cred tell the 
Story. 

We should have hard names sia 
be 1 for him who complained of 

hunger when his larder was 
as full; yet, strangely enough, 

we are patient with the com- 
ing plaining slaves of needless o\\ 
ha ‘ . : : 

indigestion and its many : 

e 

allied ailments. To write comfortably and avoid tiring your hand, the 
. temper of your pen point should exactly offset the 
we. unsupported weight of your hand, in addition to the 
m4 ; amount of pressuresyou use naturally in the act of writing. 
88, This though any chemist can supply There is a Waterman’s Ideal point that fits your hand 
ti. , ie as perfectly as if it were tempered for you personally. 
re, the pleasantest, surest way to banish LY | Insist upon being fitted this way. 
Ot ‘ > 
nt all such ills— K OES 3 
ve ‘i 
7 1g 2) Waterman's (deal) Fountam Pen 
- 9 iA > 
» 
d 3 “Regular” Type from 12/6;| Presentation Pens in Silver 
e ; ) “ Safety”’ Type from 17/6;| and Gold. Nibs to suit all 
. ms ” ~ “ Self - Filling ’ h Type (with| hands. Every Pen fully guar- 

) RUIT SALE , | Patent. Lever as Illustrated), | anteed. 
‘ ‘ mo: i Tip | No. 5é UAL He pd Of Mationss and Jewellers. 
; 2 No. 5 4 J lip-cz ’ ‘ The “ Pen Book” se [ree o 

. The World-Famed Effervescent Saline oo sa tgs aie av . request. _ ” 
; L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pex Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Visit Stand 32, Canadian Section, British Empire Exhibition, 
| NDA ENDS IC, ails ei ieny 











THE BURBERRY 


The Coat for To-day, 
to-morrow—every day ; - 5 
great service in fine or wet, 
warm or cold weather. 


THE BURBERRY 
a most efficient weather- 
proof, ventilates naturally ; 
is a pleasant coat to wear 
for the protec ction it give 3, 
and the comfort it brings. 


THE BURBERRY 
Practically weightless, its 
texture co sists of the 
finest threads which multi 
ply the inter iene while 
reducing their size. Thus 
ventilation is aided, but 
cold winds striking the sur- 
face, the harder they blow 
the less they penetrate. 
THE BURBERRY 
defies continuous rain, has 
a very long life, is impene- 
trably weatherproof — the 
most useful Overcoat man, 
woman or child can possess. 
The Coat for To-day, 
x To-morrow—Every day. 


gies” §=©6—S BURBERRYS 
P1068 ™ HAYMARKET 
Illustrated Catalogue S.W. 1 LONDON 


Patterns Post Free : 
ad 4 r Burberrys, Ltd. 











It gives a new impor- 
tance to your pipe. | | 


HE part your pipe plays in 
your life depends entirely 
upon the kind of tobacco 

you smoke, If you smoke an 
unsuitable tobacco you will 
hardly look upon your pipe as 
one of your chief sources of 
solace and satisfaction. But, 
with Player’s Navy Mixture in 
the bowl your pipe will gain a 
new importance. You gs ge 
it not so much as a habit 2 

one of your greatest B wena 


PLAYERS 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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The Bibie in the Empire 


No. 5—From Gibraltar to Hong Kong. 


If you travel along this route you will find the 
British and Foreign Bible Society busy in every 
country where you touch. The Society’s kiosk for 
the sale of the Scriptures is a familiar sight at 
Gibraltar. 


Port Said, standing at the opening of the canal 
which is well termed the jugular vein of the Empire, 
is the headquarters of a vast agency, sending out 
90,000 copies of the Scriptures every year in some 
70 languages. The great majority of these books are 
in Arabic. The Socicty’s agents regularly beard the 
ships which enter and leave the Suez Canal. They 
also visit Cyprus and keep the Presbyterian Mission 
there supplied with the Scriptures in Greek and 
other languages. In and around Aden the Society 
sold last year 1,500 Bibles, Testaments and Portions, 
in the Arabic, Hebrew, Gujarati and Urdu languages. 


The Society has been at work in Ceylon since 1812. 
I: has published the Scriptures in the two chief 
languages, Tamil and Sinhalese, and employs thirty 
colporteurs. Eighty-four thousand volumes were 
put into the hands of the people lasi year. 


Passing eastward we reach Singapore. Here and 
at Kuela Lumpur the Bible Society maintains depots 
and agents. From these centres the Scriptures are 
circulated throughout the Straits Settlements and the 
Malay Peninsula. The Scriptures are sent out from 
Singapore in forty-three distinct forms of speech. 


In 1923 the Society’s Hong Kong sub-agency sold 
110,000 volumes, mostly Gospels in Chinese. 


Contributions will be warmly welromed by the Secretaries, 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria | 
Street, London, E.C. 4, | 








Don't let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT 5/- 


sink 
for want of your help to complete it. 


To maintain the whole service we need this year 
,000) contributions of 5s. each. 


During the first four months we have received 230,484, 
We must get 769,516 more. 


Will you be ‘* ONE IN A MILLION ' 
and send YOUR 5s. to-day ? 
For 100 years the Institution has maintained the Life-Boat 
Service. 


It asks for and receives no financial help from the State. 





LTARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Huworary Treasurer Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 
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Save the pennies 
and have a real = 
change for breakfast. 


A SAMPLE 
OFFER 


Milk and sugar have never betore been asso- 
ciated with anything half so delicious, so 
crisp and so appetising as “* P.R."” Breakfast Full 
Food. Ready to eat, it pours straight from Pa -size Od 
the packet, and in a few seconds you can acket . 
enjoy a dish which alone will realiy sustain you through the 
morning. That's economy, and, in addition, 


“PLR.” 
BREAKFAST FOOD 


is at least a penny a packet cheaper than most, while it is purer 
and better for you than any. 





For 2d. to cover postage we will send a 
free sample packet of “ P.R.” Breakfast 

FOR Food, or for 1/- a parcel containing M-% 

2d. generous samples of “‘ P_R.”” goods, in- 
cluding 15 different kinds of biscuits, 1/. 
* PLR.” Coffee, etc. 

Please mention your grocer’s address when writing 
WALLACE PURE FOODS, LTD. 
(Dept. 23), Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 
“PR.” Foods are on sale at Barker's, 
Selfridge’s and Harrods’ Stores. 


A NOVELTY IN THE WEST-END. 
Try the New Meatless Lunches—Fresh Selade— 
Soda Fountain—Dainty Teas—at 
THE ROADSIDE LUNCHEON AND TEA ROOMS, 
5 Princes St., Cavendish Square, W.1 (adjoining Oxford Civens), 











NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE, 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing- room, 
is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 

Remove pin-stopper—pyess lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 

pommt acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—-sheets inserted. 

—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered, 
Replace pin-stopper. 

Tube 44d. (vest pocket), Gd. and od. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 




















z « THE WRONG SIDE OF THE BRIDGES.” f ll 


The Diocese of Southwark, one of the poorest, if not the = 1 | 
poorest, in the Kingdom, is “on the wrong side of the bridges = 
—the side where drab and mean streets abound, and where, 
without our aid, many Vicars could not possibly carry on their = 
= work. . | 
53 Please HELP us to strengthen their hands. We need at least =: 
= or 600 a for Curates’, Deaconesses’, Lay Workers’ Grants, = | | 
3 and for Repairs and Building of Churches, Vicarages, and = | | 
Mission Halls. = || 

Address THE REV. EDMUND SINKER, M.A., Secretary, = 3| 


Southwark Diocesan and 


- South London Church Fund, 





& S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





means varying temperature, and brings colds and chills unless your 
underclothing is rational. Keep your health by wearing only 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


‘ ” 
“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN 
(Regd.) 
ALL PURE LINEN. 
A Hants Doctor writes:— 

*I have invariably worn your linen-mesh for years, been 
consequent! y in better health, and continue to recommend its 
use. 

Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date Outfitters, and 
guaranteed ~ ot to shrink. 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 


Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 


(Recd.) 
55% PURE LINEN. 





 tieaaiaailil Weather | 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


The best car in the world 


»: 





456 
1 


ve? 


¢) SOME APPRECIATIONS OF ROLLS-ROYCE SERVICE 
aS \ BLU VP PLB BVBPVPVPVPVPVPVPVPUPUPVPVPUWUPVPUPUPAUP PVA 
+ “<T feel I must let you know how much I appreciate the way in which 
nas you look after your clients. I have owned cars for over twenty-five 2 
BS years (overadozen—all kinds), but I have never metwith such attention.’ € 
id (A “It is refreshing to find a firm of manufacturers taking an interest in S" 
eS} one of their products after same has been delivered and paidfor. Too ?. P 
ea) 6 often the contrary is the case.’ = 
ae § REFERENCE NCS. 774 AND 1024. TRE ORIGINAL LETTERS MAY BE SEEN ON APPLICATION 


A, 
YS 


645 ROLLS+*8OYCE LIMITED 


aN) \ 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W-1. TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 


& 
: 
GS CP PUPUPVPYPUPUE PL PV DVPUDUPV NPV PVPS PVPS PL PVP AVP PV PV AV PVPS PV PV PMV PV PVD? 
aOR SS RS GIL REL EILIRES 
ae - LISI: AS CIRO ISIS GSS ESES TS Say 


Dita teainae ee 
PII. Lf. 
As ef Ao ef of 


may 


Xx 


~ 


: 
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United Kingdom | 
Pro ovident Institution. 


Every parent to-day is worried by the increasing cost of his 
Sent 


tion's Educational Endowment Scheme a 
) can secure, for the cost a his be »y's or 
s a year ove t pe d of 5 years by 
premium of £43 12s. 1¢ ‘pet anaum when 
uild age vo, and continuing these _paym rents until 
vila is  twe sly >, when all pa ments of “pr 1ium cease and 
the payment of £16 Ja year com 
Should the father die before the fr t ten years have expired, 
m of £500 will be paid, in lieu of the Annuity, to his 









of a rane Vy of thi class is entitled to the 
t of Income Tax in respect of the premiums 





) 8, 2 annuity periods, and premium terms 
e gucted on applicatior 

Eve ery form of Life Insurance is undertaken by this strong 

i Mutual Office 
LARGE “BO! NUSES. COMPLETE SECURITY. 
FUNDS: £13,276,501. 
Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Chairman: THE RT. HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 


© ER 




















SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 





INSTITUTION MOTOR SPIRIT 


DISTINCTIVE 'SYS" TEM 


THE BEST POLICY yancvseot 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN Vv 


(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 





FUNDS EXCEED ... £17,500,000. ANCLO-AMERICAN Oil CO.,LTD 
(36, QUEEN ANNES CATE, LONDON, S.w.! 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2 London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3 London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4 London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland. 
6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by teranshipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8 Londor (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 


ADDRESS : 


P.&0O. Howse (Manager H. Grosvener), 


1 3, 4 &@ 6—For 
x Ay Le BY & BI Offices, 


Nos. I, 
14-16, Cockspur St. 8. W.1.; 
192, Leadenhall St, London, EB 
. Agemus, Orey, Bowes ¢ Co, 128 Leadenhall Street, London, BL 3 
No 6—J Weetray @ Co, Ltd. 138, Leadenhall Street. London, EC. 3, 
re: e *> House on i floor,—General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 








No. 7—Union 88 Co of New Zealand, Lid. P. @ O. House (first floor, - 
Passen Agent, W. L James). 14, ur Street, London, 
SW. 1, and for any office of Canadian “Pacific Railway 


No 6-—P. & O. Service, (aie, ve Cape, 32. Lime Street, EC 3. o 
Pao 


use, as above. 
Pars (AR Rowies)—Socwte Francasse P 40. 61, Douleward des Capnencs 































UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


to SOUTH AFRICA. 


* The Empire’s Riviera ”’ 
EAST AFRICA MADEIRA 
ROUND AFRICA CANARIES 


] and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 
Fe enchurch Street, London, E.C. 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Bumingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CONDUCTED Tours 
Inclusive charge—no extras. 


From LIVERPOOL, June 6th, for 26 days, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, etc. 








August Ist, for 4 weeks, in addition to above 
includes the voyage acress the Great Lakes to 


Fort William. 
From SOUTHAMPTON, July /0th, for 7 weeks, 


embraces above and includes the Journey across the 
Prairies and Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast, 
For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London, 
Or Local Agents Everywhere. 

















| | Specially Conducted Tours 


AUSTRIAN TYROL (18 days) . 
RHINE VALLEY (10 days) . P 
(Visiting Cologne, een, Wiesbaden. | 
PARIS (7 days) ee oe £8 17s, 6d, 
PROVENCE. Independent Tours arranged and inclustve prices quoted. 
WHITSUN TOURS ARRANGED. 
Write for Programme : 

THE WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 
(GEOFFREY FRANKLIN and DAVID GoURLAY) 

33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 


. 32 Guineas, 
-+ 19 Guineas, 


(Dept. 1), W.C. |. 

























Personally conducted tours leave 
England June 13th and 14th, July 18th 
and roth, August 15th and 16th, of 4 and 
7 weeks’ duration, cost, including all travel and 
iotel charges, from fr12. 

ndependent tours in “great variety. 

Fully illustrated booklet No. G 
showing routes and all particulars free 
on request from : 

CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS, 
17-19 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 

And at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newcastle and 
Belfast. or Local Agents. 
























Hvis, MAM YM RR a 


TROUT UP TO 53 Mlb, 
Average weight Iflb. taken on fly 


LAKE LLYWENAN, ANGLESEY 


reserved for Visitors, 


CLIFF HOTEL, TREARDDUR BAY, 
HOLYHEAD. 


ym 


30ats, Gillies. 


Particulars, Assistant Manager. 


Golf (18-Hole), Tennis, Boating. First-class Cuisine. 
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MR. W. H. BERRY, the eminent Writer in an article in the 
. te 99 ‘ 2 
London Evening Standard on “CAR EQUIPMENT,” writes: 
“Unless one can rely on the holding powers of the nuts ebout the car, one is faced with annoyance of running parts coming 
loose, and, more unpleasant still, of some vital component becoming unshipped and possibly leading to disaster. On my own cars 
I have unshipped every nut within reach and installed the very excellent VISLOK TRIPLE SAFETY LOCK NUT, 
which aiter an extended trial I cen thoroughly recommend, The ordinary spring washer isnot suited to motoresr work, nor is it mechanically « good job.” 
Private Chauffeur writes:— Another Chauffeur writes:— 
I FITTED VISLOKS TO I NEVER HAVE TO 
ET SAFETY and SAVE WORRY NOW I HAVE 
DAILY INSPECTIONS FITTED VISLOKS AT 
MY OWN COST 

Patented in Made in Sizes 

Chiet Countries. i : from 
Whe World. é)\,,\¢ ia to 4 inches. 
~ y Triple 
ao 2 
af 
Ong 

SUGGESTIONS | il LONDON ROADS 
WHERE TO FIT ~ + PRACTICALLY PROVE 
SENT POST FREE fis MAH VISLOKS ARE NECESSARY 
V APPLICATION q yy FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
Sold by all lronman¢ers, Garages. ** Safety First ” Booklet post free, apply to VISLOK Ltd., Salisbury Sa., London. E.C.4 
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The International Service of the Society of Friends. 





Hospitals 
closing down 





Something of the seriousness of the situation in 
Germany is reflected in the following figures, which are 
not complete, but from which may be gathered the 
difficulties which are overwhelming local authorities. 


; 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


Central and branch welfare offices have been closed 
in 28 towns. 


lorty-cight of the larger hospitals, with 5,000 beds, 
have had to be closed. 


Babies’ and Children’s Homes have been closed in 
34 cities. 


Municipal and High Schools have been closed in 
24 cities. In nearly every city these schools are 
partly closed. 





Please send your gift to 


The Friends’ Council for 


International Service 
(CARL HEATH, Secretary), 


Room 9, Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 


which is co-operating in The British Appeal for Relief in Germany. 
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Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 


———————— 
Sale by Auction, &c. 





N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 


MAY 19TH-20TH.—The Important Collection of Egyptian AN‘TT 
by Lt.-Col. H. J. PHILPOTT. Also Greek and ues Antiquities ITE form 
property of H. GRIEBERT, Esq., of the late Mrs. RANDOLPH paula 
— Esq., of Copenhagen, and of Mrs. ARTHUR LEWIS ( 

ian am catalogues (2 plates) 1s. 

20TH-2ist.—ENGRAVINGS by Old Masters, comp-is' 

W. MORTON PHILIPS, Esq., 32 Cheshain Place, SWS "he propery g 

MAY 21stT-23np. —THE BERENS COLLECTIONS (first port lon) 
POTTERY and PORCELAIN, GLASS, TEXTILES, OLD hivh 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’S GUN, and the well-known collection of GOLD spL; 
BRONZES from the Temple of Heaven at Peking, sold by Order of the Last 
of the late Mrs, RANDOLPH BERENS, 14 Prince’s Gardens, S.W, ecto 

lilustrated catalogue; of the Bronzes (2 plates) Is. ‘ 

MAY 23RD.—A Collection of Objects of Vertu aad Snuff Boxes, Also pry 
NITURE covered in FINE OLD NEEDLEWORK, ono FUR 

Sales on view two days prior. 


~~ 
(Established 1744), HODG; 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, *~* 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock prec isely : = 


ERENS y 
Miss kin 


FURM 


Catalogues may be haj 








Apnsintments, &r., Wacani and Want. 





for 


E GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCAT] 

y ‘ 
Applications are invited for posts of "ASSIST: ANT MASTERS to teach Eng 
in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. Candidates should haye 200d te 
fessional qualifications and should be not less than 24 years of age, Ey Detiey 
of teaching in Secondary Schools desirabie. 4 = 
Initial salary, from L.E. 360 (about £369) to L.E. 450 (about £4: j1), accord 
to qualifications and experience, Non-resident, Contract 3 years.’ Allow, 









journey to Egypt. 








Full particuiars and forms of application may be obtained from the DIR ECTO 
Egyptian Educational Office, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, . 
U Niversizy OF DURHAY 





LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges will shortly appoint a LECTURER | 
CLASSICS, Stipend £300 per annum. 

For terms and conditions of appointment apply to the SECRETARY To Ty 
COUNC “LL, | University Oifices, 38 North Bailey, Durham. 





—"* UNIVERSITY Y OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURESHIP LN MODERN HISTORY, 


The Council are about to appoint a L ECTURER in MODERN HISTOR Salary 
£300 per annum, Further particulars may be obtained from the uadersigned 
whom applications should be lodged by the 7th June. 


» Wil 


W. M. GIBBONS, 
Registra 





May 


The Governors will shortly appoint a lady as AS: 
DEPARTMENT of CLASSICS, who will be expected to come 
October, 1924. Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, 


| | atlas HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN (University of London). 
ISTANT LECTURE! 
—_o res 







28th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may b< 








RATES 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) ea oe Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) a Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 

1 linc-—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 

line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 


Classitied Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at tho rate of £1 28. Od. per inch. 


Files cre available at ‘‘ The Spectator” O; i ‘ adverti 
Piles cre ave an a Ah ore Suaady vertisers 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 


To ensure insertion, remiitance covering cost of the advertisement 


must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREi AID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 


THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








Appeal. 





ST: JAMES’, HOLLOWAY, DAY SCHOOLS.—£500 required 
K for repairs.—Kindly send donations to Rev. H. E. STUART, St. James’ 


Vicarage, Holloway, N.7; also old clothing, &c., for Jumble Sale. 








Go Ket, Kr. 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

. FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET at reasonable prices, Each bas gas 

tire, gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for 

intment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, British gentlewomen 

ous. Six houses in the Hyde Park district, Mra. Hemmiog has one house 

where meals are provided and some attendance given, Two or three rooms 
available for married couples. 





Hectures, Scholarships, &e. 





Ra 
and 


157 


Mm\HE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AN 


EDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


Thia Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal ees June, 1920,t 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina. 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electricit 
These certificates are recognized by the Admira!ty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions 








Cress Society, and the Medical Profession generally, A List of approved School 
Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.MALG 
Great Portiand Street, W.1. Telephouc: Langham 1893, 





1. 
, 4 
3. 
4. 


NRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, £.C.—Mr. Arthur R. 


Hinks, C.B.E., _ A., ¥.R.S., will give 4 LECUURES on “ ASTRONOMERS 


OF FOUR CENTURIES 


TYCHO BRAHE, 16th Century. 

EDMUND HALLEY, 17th Century. 

WILLIAM HERSCHE L, 18th Century. 
EDWARD EMERSON BARNARD, 19th Century. 


On TUES., WED., THURS., and FRI., May 20th-23cd, at 6 p.m. Admission free 





Gers HOSPITAL MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
ULY 


All entries must be submitted by June isth, 1924, Entry for ms | may be obt ained 
from the DEAN, Guy's Hospital Medical School, London Bridge, 





ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 3.5. 21. 


Resident London College (Swedish System), providing preparation for the examina 
tons of the Ling Association and Chartered Society of Massage. 





Miss 


SROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FO! 


TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, §&.W.15 


DEMONSTRATION "SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. lt 
Chairman; Mr, C, G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr, A. Dodds Fairbaira 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information cone erning Scholarship: 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 


BE, E, LAWRENCE, 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





L 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss fF. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 





NUTTER YACHT, 28 tons, for charter to careful tenants for 
season. 2 cabins (3 berths) besides saloon, Classed Lloyds, Terms cost 
Sttiug out, waccs, insurances, &.—-GLAZEBROOK, Hythe, Nr. Southampton, 





N 





RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application. 
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_ +H 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
<3: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School oi 
Heed-Mistre ern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
A “LAWN, » CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
inorough ta abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 
vit Pie. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


\HE HIGH SCHOOL, TRURBO. 

‘| CuamMaN: THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. 
sp-MisTRESS: Miss DORA COATE, B.A. (London), Hons. 

HFAD df of University Graduates, Senior and Junior Boarding-Houses. 








in Classics. 
Three 





nae ‘Scholarships to the Universities —Prospectus from the Head-Mistress. 
pa 
7 HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 
1 modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic s¢ ienice. 


ication OF 
ee ont individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 





Homted 00 the hill slopes. Well recommended.—P rincipal, Miss ROGERS, 
all 
ES ¥ “ “ a a 
mH E GRANGE, VAT OCR, 
T BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate, Prepara ition for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
WISTRESS. 





TE BTiS & Ds 
H OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss 


WALLIS, 7 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: ‘‘ Watford 616.” 





girls 7-13, Entrance, 
Classics. University 


, 
\ AY 5th OPENING.—Morning Classes ; 
Tel. 4720 Western, 


Scholarships Pub lic Schools. Special attention 
Teachers.—Mrs. TilO Mp SON, 3a Edwardes Terrace, W. 8. 
Fees 8 guineas & term. 





2 





rane, tt WO 2 Ss 
W BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
Chairman: Kev. J, D, JON 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, ite 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 ac res, 
Entrance Scholarships, 
Prospectus from the 


sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ES, M.A., 





* Thon 
facing Bournemouth Bay, 





Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
Schools, Ltd, 


PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth Collegiats 
ee MicHEHRaA & L’S, BO GH O &. 
S WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





| scholarships will be awarded in June, 





Apply Miss Bb, A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden. 





VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Qakamoor, | 


















N, Staffs, 650 feet above sea !evel. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) | 

Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. | 

\1T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, | 
S DARLEY DALE, MATLOC 

FOR THE DAL GHTERS OF CLERGY SND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARG Aany FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical ges 
Jambridge, 
Fees: Daugliters of Clergy, £30 a term; Dau titers of Laity, £40 a te 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters ‘Tulf ling conditions of the Fo eodatien } 





Scholarships to the Universities 
Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


HELE) 





1, VS, COCKERMOUTH. 
S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Mountain 
andseaair. Princ ipal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymeu’s, ministers’ 
and missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge if desired, 








Boys Schools and Colleges. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, an Examination will be 


we held on May 29th-sist, at which about Five Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered to boys under 15 on May 1st,—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


(jeik = on COLLEGE. 

J} (Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £130 per year. EXAMINATION at end of 
May,—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 








CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
Preparatory School. Dreghorn Castle, Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys 
for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Hcead-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly 
Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, 
M. B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland ‘and playing fields on the 
slopes of the Pentland Hills, W orkshop, Mu Museum, Tennis Courts, Swimming, &c, 


Upper School at CRAIGEND PARK RK HOUSE, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim. Exams, 

Yor fuller particulars send for Prospectuses of above Schools to the SECRETARY, 
17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD-MASTERS, 


T ING’S COLLEGE, 

School on the Woodard Foundation. 
and for professional and commercial careers, 
O.T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, etc., 
MASTER. 


} ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 
will be held on June 3rd, 4th and Sth, for Three Entrance Scholarships of 
£50, £40 and £30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


kK ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINBERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H, V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN 





TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 

Boys prepared for the Universities 
Capel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
apply to the HEAD- 














TOWE SCHOOL Scholarship Examination, 1924.—Preliminary 
June 20th; final, July 3rd-5th. Particulars and entry forms may be had 
from the HEAD-MASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham, 








Foreign. 
PESSIONNAT VILLA, ARIANE, CHALLLY-LAUSANNE.— 


Finishing School for elder Girls. Sports. English references. Escort 
from London,—Principals, Melles. GLAS, 


t hee RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS IN PARIS, tenable 








from October, 1924, for an academic year, are offered to British women 
graduates by the American University Women’s Club, 4 Rue de Chevreuse. Tho 
1924.—Further particulars may be obtained 
Federation of University Women, 92 Victoria 


from the British 


SECRETARY, 
Street, London, ° 


8.W.1 








Scholastic Agencies. 


y CHOOLS yom BOYS atwend GIRLS. 
JTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RE c ELV ING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs, J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone : Central 5053. 








vey CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
we advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive inforina- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad, 


mYUTORS 


CO AREERS Write for, free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
HOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREKR” 
61 CONDUIT STREE r LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 327: 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, t 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISITMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 

Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 








Private Tuition, Kc. 








RADFIELD COLLEGE. An Examination for THREE 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 guineas each, and for Exhibitions 

of 60 and 40 guineas and £30, will be held on 17th and 18th June, Entry forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
S Founded 1576. One or more Scholarships of the value of £105 a year, 
one or more of the value of £30 a year, and a Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibition 
a4 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply to the Rev, 

HOLDGATE, Head-M: aster, at the School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace 
foeee, Westminster, 'S.W 











g ise EDWARD 2 SCHOOL, 
BURY 8ST. EDMUND'S. 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department, 


Games, O. T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
es, £22 per tern, 
3. W ADMORE, M.A. 


Well-run boarding- house, 
Fe 
Head-Master : , Oxon, 


Sound teaching, 
NEW Quay COLLEGE, CORNWALL 
Sound education for Boys. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Staff 

of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates, Trained Nurse-Matron, 

Preparatory Form for Boys from six years of age. 

Ideally situated, facing the sca, Bracing, equable climate, specially suited to 
delicate and colonial boys. 

Playing fields, swimming, etc. 

Fees from -20 to 25 guineas a term. 


‘ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 
An Examination will be held during the ‘inst week in May, 1924, for the 
ding of One Scholarship, value £100, and Five other Scholarships, value £60 
uwards, open to boys under 14, on June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the 
same date nay compe te for one of the £60 Scholarships, but a much a standard 
of work will be expected. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


‘HURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Hcad-Master, F, B, Woodall, M.A., F.B.G.8, (late of Oundle School). Fees, 





Prospectus on application, 











N R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 

much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS for the following exan:, 
1.C.S., First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littiego, Responsions, Bank of England, 
Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior A¢ dministrative, 
Individual tuition and smail classes,—For particulars apply 3 Rathbone Place, W. 1, 
Tel. Museum 4596. 


EK LOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 
0 





will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking, 
CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2, 


cabulary, 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 


‘FHE PARISIAN SCHCOL OF FRENCH.—Grammar, conver- 
sation, diction taught by the French method, At pupil’s residence, or 
12 Orchard Street, Oxford Street. 


geen page THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 
rational one. Cloth bound volume free from E, J. Ketley, Tarraugower, 
Pieeee Lane. N.W 


YHE Head of a first-class boarding school seeks an elder girl ag 
companion in work to a pupil reading English for an Oxford Scholarship.— 
Full particulars from - holarship, c/o J, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 




















Street, London, E.C. 
Gours, &c. 
A W ORL D : oO UD & 
With N. S. Bishop. F.R.G.8 
INDIA, BURMA, RYLON, JAVA 
CHINA, JAPAN, ete. 


Seven months: October to May. 
(Sections may be taken if desired.) 
seam by Auto. July 3rd. 





£25 Se. 10d. per term. Pa applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 


Private Social Tours, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19, 
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QHURCH TP RAVELLERS’ LUB. 


President : THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 


PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 


£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Ypres, 
Bruges, ete. 

£12 12s. LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 

£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, etc., ete. 

£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA., 

£19 10s. MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 


Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





IR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 


PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE. 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS’ HOTEL AND RAIL, 

14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, return ticket. 

GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne. 14 days and journey, 

PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland, 14 days 
and journey, 

MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea, 14 days 
and journey, Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The Finest Hotel 
in Switzerland, 


ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days with return ticket from 
London, 


£38 


Ss. 


£13 13s. 
£16 2s. 


£19 10s. 


£15 los. 


Booklet on application to 
The SECRETARY, 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 818. 











Hotels, Wpdros, Kr. 


UESTS received in private country house. ‘Terms from 3} gns, 
week inclusive.—Apply DALGLEISH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge 
Phone 63 Pembury. 





Wels. 








te NTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Gentlewomen 

RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Manor House; moderate terms; in 
reach all noted beauty spots, 
Marwood, N, Devon, 


yAGt y . , soma . ° | 
rPEACHER receives PAYING GUESTS. Picturesque village | 
near Paris, Comfortable house. Recommended, 20-25 francs per day.— | 
SCHOELL, Epernon, E.L. | 
OLIDAYS IN FRANCE.—Refined family can receive two boys. 
Perfect climate.—Prof. JACOB (B.A.), Vence (A.M.). 


Farm produce.—Miss TABOR, “ Lee House,” 














Authors, Tppeturiting, &c. 





| MASSEY, Literary Agent. 

Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The ouly Knglish Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor’s Commons, E.C. 4. 


JIARN Money by Your Pen. Unique tal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where toeell, Expert guidance, real training. 
IJustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 


OURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. — Private 
tuition by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known journalist and contributor to | 
imes, Fortnightly, Saturday, &c.—The Misses Nea! & Tucker, 52 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


4 UTHOS offers POSTAL TUITION in English and Author- 


L ship; moderate fees.—Box 1226, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C, 


TE\YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING carefully and promptly 
executed. MSS. 1s, per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss MARGARET LEANY, 49 Lancaster Gardens, Southend-on-Sea, 


5 ey and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late 
London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s,, carbon copy 3d. per 
1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, bucks. 


FIVYPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction quan- 
tity. lilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’, st, 
1909.—Expedient Typing Co, (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 
7p Tea OASSERS AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFPARLANE (“ 























pe 
C*’), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





SS. TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Translations, Accuracy and dispatch,— 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


Financial, Xr. 











EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 


'.%.H1.A,, Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W,1, 











: _—_— 
Miscellaneous. 
ARSON’S PURE PAINT 


J NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 oo : 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration low, 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W, 11, 


7 carl ave Y > i nar . 

OUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and Tetailored 
successfully, For awe booklet and price list, write LEVESON 
INVISIBLE REPATR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate qi) 
London, E.C.4, ’Phone: City 1170. We collect, J 


‘ y Y, Ty ‘TY re] ee oe 

REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS 
COSTUMES, &c., equal to new, Write for descriptive price list or sey, 
garments for free estimate, we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, (Depy rv 
16 Chardmore Road, London,N.16, ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. —_ 
THEENIC Scotch-Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR j, 
Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Sports Coats and Hose. Direct fro, 

Makers. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotian 
ffHE BEST WAY TO GET GOOD BACON. Send for a gi, 
of Fisher’s “ Peerless ’’ (about 42 Ibs.) at 10}d. per lb. (smoked or unsmoked) 




















rail paid, guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months. Compare this 
price with any others. List free. Cash or satisfactory references, 
WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol. 
- r rar a , a 
FJAVE, YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Am 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 23. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WAKD, 57 Mortimer Streg 


London, W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Valy 


* assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, » 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


OCKROACHES exterminated by “Blattis.” Simple, safe and 
pleasant to use. Cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Howart) 
¥.4,3., by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, 1s, (4 
2s. 8d., 53., post free fom HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, o 
through your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOU'T’S Branches, 





Estd. 1850. 














" The 


It provides now a life 


cin excellent present for a child is 
Children’s Policy.” 
assurance which will become payable at 
death after age 25 at a low premium 
sharing in large profits, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No commission 


No shareholders 
















THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 


We provide 

1. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re general literary 
matters. 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 

Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled 

“Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 

350 Oxford St., London,W.1! 

"Phones—Maytair 1223 and 1224 
By appoiatment te H.M. the King 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AUSTRIA 
14th Report by the Commissioner-General. Is. net 


INTERNATION AL CONFERENCE ON CUSTOMS = 
Proceedings, Vol. I. 6s. 6d. net 
Proceedings, Vol. Il. 3s. 6d. net 


COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
2 Minutes of the Third Session. 2s. net 
g NEW PAMPHLETS 
z THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN WORK = | 
3d. each net. £1 per hundred = | 
Published by = 


A <a ONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
110-12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2) 
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“SONGS OF GLENSHEE : 

AND OTHER POEMS. = 
By LADY ASHMORE. | 
: Goh 2/6 net. = 


HHL AULEUGDSSEUNEA CTSA 


My 


Mi 


= y Ashmore has struck a more serious vein here than in her 
= ast ollection © f verses. Yet although there is more pathos there 
sss prettiness. . . .”—Times 1 ithrary Supplement. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


A LONG LIFE’S WORK: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





By Sit ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, O.M., K.C.B., F.R.S. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 





1924 Issue just published. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


a and Historical Annual of the States of a 
World. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELT! 
LL.D., and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Ma 


Crown 8vo. 0s. net. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF W. B. YEATS 


10s. 6d. net each. 





LATER POEMS. 
PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES. 


ESSAYS. [Just Published. 





COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. 
JOURNALS OF DOROTHY 
WORDSWORTH 

Edited by WILLIAM 
Crown 8vo. 


Portrait. 
8s. 6d. net. 


KNIGHT. With 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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. Have a as of the open air. The book, 


tonic freshness , 
is full of pleasant voiced with quiet charm.”— = 


things, 






“Variegated as flowers in a garden.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“ Only once in a while does there appear a book of verse so laden 
lyric sweetness and human appeal as are these ‘ Songs of 
shee.’ "—Edinburgh Evening News. 


with 
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1. N. FOULIS, LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. = 


all Booksellers. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT 


By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE, M.P. 
Ready 19th May. Paper ls. Cloth 2s. 6d. 
The history and present effects of the debt together 
with a survey of proposals for its liquidation 


THE REMAKING OF RUSSIA 
By K. WIEDENFELD. Boards, 3s. 6d. 
Intro. by Lt.-Comr. The Hon. J. M. KENWORTHY, R.N., M.P. 


An unbiased account by a former Ambassador to Moscow 
how the Russian system of government actually operates. 


Send postcard for fuil | : 
modern themes of public interest and importance. 


LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
EAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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ALL THE LATEST. 
NEWSPAPERS 


periodicals, magazines, etc., can be promptly 
and punctually supplied from any of the 1,000 
branches of W. H. Smith & Son, or they can be 
despatched to any part of the world through the 
W.H.S. Postal Department. Full particulars, as 
well as subscription rates to over 1,000 publica- 
tions, are given in the “ Postal Press Guide.” 
A copy will be supplied free on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 








1,000 
Branches 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


= HURT HU ANH 


_ SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE. 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civili 
are so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to ‘appre ach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and aeseuarednan which has been usual 
during the last few generations. 


HUL!VUNNUUAULUTHAT amit 


= Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
= intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
= people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live 


us light” is being raised by 


in a different age, and the cry “ Give 
The two new books 


those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 
by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) = 
AND = 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE ~ 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 

cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 

husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 

marriage can afford to be without them. 

The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
- «+ « The best books of this sort which have come 

to our notice.” 


Send cheque or P.O., and the 
return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster wee E.C. 4. 
Full oateinaes of B ooks org cimen copy of ealth and 

ctency Post free om application. 


TR wi UWARVTHAU AUTEN ON 111A PERALTA RAM thus 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
reata,” “* The Hair and the Nervous System,” “ Anemia and the Hair,’ «ca 


“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles,” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
for the preservation and 
lucid and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book te 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Be ieravia, London, S.W. 
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now books will reach you by 


DYMTUTEOONAHNA YANN 
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“The precepts he lays down 
restoration of the hair are simple, 





Consultations Free. *hone: Victoria 2215. 
| OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my May Catalogue of B« in 
all branches of Literature in new c¢ nuditi offer: dat Bargain Pei ree 
on request, —H, J, GLAISHER, Remainder } ? 7W lL. 
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q, BYRON. The Rede Lecture delivered at 
Cambridge on May 3, 1924, by THE BISHOP OF 
DURHAM (Rt Rev. Dr H. Hensley Henson). 2s 6d net. 


a. M. FABIi QUINTILIANI INSTI- 
TUTIONIS ORATORIAE LIBER I. 


Edited, with an introduction and a commentary, by 
F HH. COLSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

‘Mr Colson presents us with an admirable edition of 
he first book. It is impossible to summarise the con- 
tents of this book here; it must be read for its own sake, 
and Mr Colson helps the ordinary reader by a useful synopsis 
of the sections at the end. His notes are often indispensable.” 

—The Times Educational Supplement. 


@, STRABO ON THE TROAD. 


Book III, Cap I. Edited, with a translation and a 
commentary, by WALTER LEAP, Litt.D.(Cantab), 
lion. D.Litt.(Oxon). With 20 plates and 8 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

“Classical geography as it should be treated. It 
not given to many to raise such a monument of inetens 
scholarship.”—The Saturday Review. 


q@, CATALOGUEOF THE McCLEAN 
COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS 
IN THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


By S. W. GROSE, M.A.,, Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambricze. Vol I, Western Europe, 
Magna Graecia, Sicily. With 111 plates in collotype. 
Royal 8vo. £4 4s net. 


Gg. A HISTORY OF RESTORATION 
DRAMA, 1660-1700. By ALLARDYCE 


NICOLL. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

‘Should be in the hands of every lover of our theatre. It 
is not only indispensable for reference, but full of insight and 
illumination,”’—-lhe Referee. 


q!, THE ROXBURGHSHIRE WORD- 


BOOK. Being a Record of the Special Vernacular 
Vocabulary of the County of Roxburgh, with an 
Appendix of Specimens By GEORGE WATSON, 
of the Staff of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

“Mr Watson has handled his subject admirably. A member 
of the staff of the Oxford English Dictionary, he is familiar 
with the demands of phonetics and etymology, and being at 
home with the actual dialect as habitually spoken he has pro- 
duced a manual of the first importance for students of the 
vernacular.”"—The Glasgow Herald, 


q, THE ROYAL CHRONICLE OF 


ABYSSINIA, 1769-1840. By H.WELD- 
BLUNDELL, B.Litt., F.R.G.S. Being the last portion 
of the history of Ethiopia, written in ancient Ethiopic 
(Ge‘ez), translated from the original Ge‘ez, with 
appendices and notes. Large Royal 8vo. 50s net. 

“ Mr Weld-Blundell has rendered a signal service'to students 
of Abyssinian history by the publication of this very hand- 
some volume, which is a credit alike to the editor and the 
publisher. The type employed is a very great improvement 
on the type that was so long used for Ethiopic in England, 
and the printed page is a real pleasure to the eye. The 
volume contains a number of most valuable appendices, dealing 
with such various matters as chronology and calendars, eccle- 
siastical titles, and tribes. These apendices in themselves 
form a most valuable guide to students of Ethiopic history, 
and offer a solution to many puzzling points which the student 
encounters in his researches, especially with regard to the 
Ethiopic calendar.”—Luzac’s Oriental List. 


Fetter Lane, London, 


E.C. 4: 


University 


q@, CAMBRIDGE READINGS _IN 
THE LITERATURE OF SCIENCE. 


Being Extracts from the Writings of Men of Science 
to illustrate the Development of Scientific Thought, 
Arranged by WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHET- 
HAM, M.A., F.R.S., and his daughter, MARGARET 
DAMPIER WHETHAM, of Newnham College, 
With 8 illustrations and 36 text-figures. Crown 8yo. 
7s 6d net. 


@, LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
OF PHYSIOLOGY during the Sixteenth, 


Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. 3y «Sir 
MICHAEL FOSTER. Second impression. With a 


frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
“No one who has a previous acquaintance with Sir Michael 


Foster’s writings wili doubt that the present volume has a 
charm and fascination which are too often wanting in his 
torical studies. His portraits live—and live in a live 


world.”—The Guardian, 


q@. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF COLOUR VISION. . py 


Sir JOHN HERBERT PARSONS, C.B.E., D.Sc. 
F.R.C.S., F.R.S. Second edition. With a frontis- 
piece and 94 text-figures. Royal Svo. 25s net. 

“The vast literature of colour vision consists almost 
entirely of papers written im support of some porttoular 
theory. It is therefore with unusual pleasure that we welcome 
this excellent all-round résumé of the subject. . . . We 
can only refer our readers to this storehouse of information 
The bibliography provided is excellent . and throughout 
Mr Parsons treats his subject with a scienti ifie feeling that is 
admirable.”—The Lancet on the first edition. 


@, HYDRODYNAMICS. 3, 
LAMB, M.A., LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Large royal 8vo. 45s net. 

“This 1s an able and carefully written work on one of 
most thorny subjects in applied mathematics. . 

amb, as was to be expected from a mathematician of 
sta anding, is no mere compiler. - His own researches are 
valuable contributions; and in many places where he can cl 
no originality in the essentials of the argument, he is entit 
to credit for his lucid rendering of it. . . We have ] 
to say in conclusion that the printing and di agrams are 
lent.”,—The Athenaeum. 


@, PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY. 


Vol III, Solid Geometry, Quadrics, Cubic Curves in 
Space, Cubic Surfaces. By H. F. BAKER, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and 
Geometry. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“The volume is a most interesting and pertinent one, and 
the student will learn more from it in a month than from 
many of the text-books crammed with intricate details of what 
—we have often wondered why—is —" elementary 
geometry.”—The English Mechanic on Vol 1 


@, EVOLUTION, KNOWLEDGE, 
AND REVELATION. Being the Hulsean 


Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge, 
1923-4. By STEWART A. McDOWALL, B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“We recommend this book to the close study of all who 
are capable of serious investigation of either element in its 
thesis.”"—The Birmingham Pest. 


@, LOGIC. pare 111: ‘The Logical Foundations 
of Science. By W. E. JOHNSON, M.A., F.B.A, 
Hon. D.Litt. Manchester. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“* The accepted text-books will have to be re-written, in the 
light of Mr Johnson's work, which is a fitting crown to a life- 
time of single-minded and devoted study of the subject.”—The 
Holborn Review on Part II, 


HORACE 
Fifth edition. 





Clay, 


Manager 
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